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Rare as a new comet is a book of the heart. 
Here is such a book—simple, whimsical, quaint, 
impulsive, true—this wonderful Mary Cary. 











Written by a tender-hearted woman, Kate Langley Bosher, who never wrote © 

a book before. “I felt I had to write this story because I knew this wistful, 
mirthful little orphan. Mary Cary never walks when she can skip or dance. 
She is like a sprite that touched with a light kiss all the loved things, and at the 
unloved would not give even a look. I have seen her quiver in the abandon- 
ment of joy, dance on her tip-toes in delight; but I have also seen her in a passion 
of anger, with eyes blazing through a flood of tears. I cannot wholly put into 
words her singular charm, her peculiar appeal, her wise, whimsical sayings.” 


q A story for every one—a story even to meet that severest test—reading aloud. 
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Harper’s Bazar 
for APRIL 





THE NEW STYLES 


Long conceded to be the most important annual fashion 
publication in this country. Many of the fashions are 
reproduced in colors. More pictures and more text than ever 
before. Beyond question the woman who reads the April 
BAZAR will be ina position to know definitely what to wear. 
She will have the final authority on fashions for the year 1910 





Fashions for Spring and Summer Novel French Hats 
Summer Lingerie Gowns and Waists Paris House Gowns 
Dainty Fashions for Girls Early Spring Fashions 
Linen Frocks and Coats The Bride’s Wardrobe 
Charming French Fashions Smart Suits for Boys 
Simple Street Gowns Dress Accessories 

For Elderly Women Summer Gowns 


Illustrations in colors by Ethel a d Guy Rose, of Paris, the 
BAZAR'S famous fashion artists, and A. M. Cooper, of New York. 








“Harper's Bazar 
sets the fashion” 











Special Spring Fashion Number 


BRILLIANT ARTICLES 
eee. i ieee ge By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


Readers declare that this story is equal to ‘“ The 
Masquerader,’”’ by the same author. 


Getting Away from Folks—A Spring Idyl 
Illustrated by Walter King Stone By Walter Pritchard Eaton 


Little Jane—A Story. . . . ..... By Alice Brown 
Illustrated in color by Howard Chandler Christy 


His Education Bezins 
Full-page illustration by Alice Barber Stephens, repro- 
duced in color. 


The Greatest of These is Charity . . By Agnes Repplier 


Sweet Home Road—Part II. , . By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens 


Flames—A Double-page Illustration . By James Montgomery Flagg 
A Prayer for Women . By Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D. 


Illuminated by Raymond Perry. 


And Many Others 








The price of the Special Spring Fashion Number 
Out Now remains-unchanged—15 cents on all news-stands Buy Today 
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THE LATE DAVID A. MUNRO, M.A. LL.D. 


BORN NOVEMBER 23, 1848. DIED MARCH 9, 1910 


FROM 1859 TO 1910 Mk. MUNRO WAS AN EDITOR OF “ ‘THLE NORTIL AMERICAN REVIEW ” 
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Comment 


The President not a Politician 

Presipent Tarr wanted to be chief justice, not 
President. He declared, several times before he 
consented to run for President, that his ambition 
was not political. He has also declared that he 
is not a politician. The country did not then 
know how extraordinarily candid he is or it might 
have taken him at his word. Evidence is accumu- 
lating that he told the truth. The contrast which 
in this respect he offers to his immediate prede- 
cessor, whom so good a judge as CLEVELAND pro- 
nounced the most consummate politician that ever 
inhabited the White House—outclassing JEFFER- 
SON, JACKSON, and Van Buren—is striking and 
edifying. A good politician would have seen at the 
outset of the new administration that there was 
nothing to gain and everything to lose with the 
public by letting it appear that there was any sort 
of commitment to ALpricu and Cannon and their 
wing of the Republican party. There was nothing 
to gain by such a course, because CANNON and 
Avpricu and ‘their following, the conservative or 
stalwart element in the party, did not need to be 
placated. There was no danger that they would 
get too independent or go over to the Democrats. 
They might sulk, but they would never secede. 
There was everything to lose by such a commit- 
ment, because those two men were already un- 
popular, particularly with the most independent 
element in the party, the element there was most 
nea. of placating if it was to be kept in line. 
That need had been seen before Tarr was nomi- 
nated, and it was planned to name a thoroughly 
representative Progressive from the West—prob- 
ably Cummins— for Vice-President. Not that 
Tarr was not and is not himself in sympathy 
with progressive policies. He was and is. Every 
important measure he has recommended to Con- 
gress proves it. But he lacked the political in- 
stinect. He did not take account of the fact that 
the public has a surer sense of men than of meas- 
ures. Quite possibly he would have gained more 
immediate popular approval by consorting with 
progressive leaders and espousing conservative 
policies than by consorting with conservative 
leaders and espousing progressive policies, as he 
has done. Apparently, too, he lacks the born poli- 
tician’s instinet and guidance concerning men as 
well as concerning public opinion. BALLINGER seems 
to prove that. His trusting Mr. Hrrcoucoox with 
so much power may also turn out to be another 
instance of it. The mess over the Ohio chairman- 
ship seems to illustrate his lack of skill both ways. 


The Penalty of Poor Politics 

Undeniably, deficiency in mere political skill 
and insight is a very serious handicap in the 
Presidential office; far more forgivable, no doubt, 
than many other deficiencies and shortcomings, 
but certainly not a thing to be rejoiced at, par- 
ticularly in a President with right intentions. 
What ‘would even Linconn have. been without his 
gift of dealing with all sorts of men, his shrewd- 
ness in handling all sorts of situations, his genius 
for keeping in touch with public opinion? What, 
in other words, would he have been if he had not 
been a masterly politician 2, Still no doubt a noble 
patriot and potentially a great man; but his great- 
ness might never have appeared at all, or else have 
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been quickly obscured by unpopularity, by the fact 
of ineffectiveness, 

That, we believe, is the real danger now con- 
fronting President Tarr; not that he will go wrong 
in matters of principle or policy, but that he will 
be misunderstood; that he will not make the most 
of his political opportunities; that he will fail to 
get support which he ought to have and arouse 
distrust and opposition which he will not really 
deserve. Says a correspondent in a private letter 
written from the Missouri district which recently 
at a by-election showed big Democratic gains: 

Mr. Tarr may have accomplished and may be ac- 
complishing a material amount of actual good, but it 
is difficult for most people, unacquainted with the real 
merits of all these various questions, to tell whether 
he has done good or not. But if he apparently sides 
with and helps those men, like ALpricH and CANNON, 
who the mass of the people think represent interests 
against them, that is something they can easily see, 
and on a question like that I think they will act. In 
our recent special election to elect a successor to 
DeARMOND, the Democratic candidate nearly doubled 
DEARMOND's majority, ... And I think the help we 
got from Republicans, which consisted chiefly of their 
staying at home, was due almost wholly to the feel- 
ing that they were not being given a square deal at 
Washington by their leaders, 


That, we believe, is a pretty good judgment as 
to the way most of the discontent with President 
Tart has come about; and it will not do to be other 
than candid with this trend of public opinion. It 
will not do to damn all politicians and playing of 
politics and be glad we haven’t that sort of Presi- 
dent. Let us hope, rather, that the President will 
improve in that part of his work. For that is a 
part of his work; an essential part. Not to be a 
politician in the sense of being a judge and master 
of men, of knowing how both to guide and to obey 
public opinion—this, in the White House, means 
not to be a powerful President; it may well mean 
not to be a successful President. Politics in that 
sense are anything but negligible or contemptible. 
They are noble business. 


The Progressives Within Their Rights 

The Chicago Record-Herald is quite right—as 
it very frequently is—when it remarks; 

The Washington talk about “ hostility ” to the ad- 
ministration on the part of Republican committeemen 
in either House who propose important amendments to 
the administration railroad and interstate commerce 
hill cannot be ended too scon, No one connected with 
the administration can afford to advance the preten- 
sion that its bills are perfect and beyond just criticism, 
or that it is presumption or treachery for Congress to 
amend such bills in accordance with the independent 
mature judgment of the majority. 


We do not believe the President has himself 
taken such a position; but we are sorry to have 
to fear that he may have some fool friends who 
have taken it. We have several times tried to 
express our sense of the egregious folly of ad- 
ministration champions in starting or threatening 
to start a war on insurgents with the patronage. 
To adopt such tactics as the Reeord-Herald depre- 
cates would be worse than folly; it would come 
pretty near being an attempt at subverting the 
Constitution. The Chief Executive’s right and 
duty to recommend measures to Congress is no 
clearer than the right and duty of Congress to 
shape and enact measures into laws according to 
its own uncontrolled best judgment. The Presi- 
dent’s share in legislation is confined to sugges- 
tion and the veto; all else belongs to the two 
Houses. Anything that looks the least like dicta- 
tion, or even like peremptoriness in recommenda- 
tion, would be a mistake and an impropriety. 


Their View of the Railroad Biff 

The objections to the bili reported by the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee which Senators Cum- 
Mins and Puarr set forth in their minority re- 
port may or may not be sound and vital; but they 
are certainly such as perfectly sensible men can 
entertain. There is nothing factious about them. 
They strike one, on the contrary, as intended— 
since they are to be urged as amendments—not to 
pervert or weaken the measure, but ‘to strengthen 
it for the objects which it seeks. Here are the 
principal points of divergence: 

1. The minority sees no necessity for creating 
a special court of commerce which the majority 
proposes, holding that the number of cases to come 
before it will not be large enough, and that the 
existing courts are perfectly competent to handle 
them. we 

2. The minoriy objects to language which, it 
thinks, may ke eonstrued as extending the juris- 
diction of te new court beyond that now exercised 
by the cijeyit courts, and which may therefore 
tend to diminish the effectiveness of the Inter- 
state Cémnierce Commission. eat 


3. In actions to reverse rulings of the com- 
mmission, the minority would have suits brought 
against the commission, so that the commission 
and also the shippers concerned may defend them, 
instead of having the suits brought against the 
United States, a€ proposed by the bill, and leaving 
the Department of Justice, with no previous 
knowledge of the subject-matter, to defend them. 

4, The minority holds that the provision against 
consolidations and combinations of competing 
lines will not be effective because they do not 
apply to all kinds of common carriers—water 
routes, express companies, telegraph and telephone 
companies, ete.—but only to railways; also because 
the court seems to be vested with a right to take 
into account the expediency of such combinations, 
instead of being confined to the question of their 
legality; and for other reasons. 

5, The minority would simplify the provision 
about the capitalization of railways, which it finds 
hopelessly elaborate and intricate. 

By all means let these and any other objections 
and amendments be urged for all they are worth. 
Let the whole measure be considered and debated 
with all the ability Congress has got, and all the 
freedom the Constitution rightly guarantees. 
Regulating our vast system of transportation is 
hardly a job for a legislature with one arm tied 
behind it. Neither is it likely to be accomplished 
without some slight disregard of the ALPHONSE 
and Gaston amenities. 





Railroad Heads as Public Servants 

If any big railroad man has recently repeated 
the alleged objurgatory remark of Commodore 
VANDERBILT about the public, he took exceedingly 
good care the public shouldn’t hear it. The re- 
sults of legislation intended to make the railroads 
behave may not yet be all one could wish; but 
public opinion onthe subject is certainly -having 
some good effects. The ‘railroads are undoubtedly 
paying attention. It would be hard to find any 
group of gentlemen in the country who in all 
their utterances show the public more considera- 
tion, or express more concern for the general 
welfare, particularly along the lines of their re- 
spective roads, than the heads of the various 
great railway systems. There is no reason to 
suspect them of insincerity. It is not merely 
that they have come to reckon the good-will of the 
public a valuable asset in their business, as it is 
in others. They truly desire the people and the 
regions they serve to prosper. Why should they 
not? That is the surest and safest way to increase 
earnings and dividends. Following the lead of 
men like JaMes J. Hint and Mitton H. Smrru, 
they have nearly all got in the way of considering 
it their business to look after the prosperity and 
growth of their several territories; and some of 
them do it very well. Through land and immigra- 
tion agencies, they bring in settlers and _ start 
new business. Through bureaus of information, 
they sow ideas of progress and development broad- 
cast. Not a few of them frequently take to the 
platform and preach thrift and enterprise. They 
are beginning to understand that they are as truly 
public characters, publie servants, as though their 
places were political. This is all excellent. The 
principle that power implies responsibility cannot 
be too seriously taken to heart—particularly by 
those who have the power. 


The Southern Swamps 

Chairman Yoakum of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Company and President Finuey of the 
Southern have both recently made addresses at 
New Orleans; and both had something to say. 
President Finuey took up the South’s labor prob- 
lem, and made an extended argument for the 
right kind of training for negroes, who in his 
judgment are going to remain the South’s chief 
reliance for all kinds of work that is done with 
the hands. Mr. Yoakum turned to the land, par- 
ticularly to the land that is under water; and 
what he had to say was decidedly suggestive. Of 
the seventy-six million acres of swamp lands in 
the whole country, fifty-eight million, he pointed 
out, are in the South: a greater acreage than 
the States of Tennessee and Kentucky. Much of 
this vast domain ean be drained for five dollars 
an acre; and much of it is very rich; so rich that, 
once drained, it would be worth many times the 
cost of drainage. “For almost a century,” says 
Mr. Yoakum, “our government has looked with 
indifference ‘at the rich, unused ‘lands of the 
Southern States, while the British government 
furnishes, its ;money--and-credit to reclaim waste- 
lands ; in “the, valley of ithe Nile, five thousand 
miles away.” The contrast is very striking; and 
we agree—that the lands ought to be drained. 
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We will also agree that the government ought 
itself to drain those it owns, and that it should 
see that all are thoroughly surveyed. Where long 
drainage canals are required, and particularly if 
they must cross State lines and may be used for 
commerce, we should also not object to the gov- 
ernment’s digging them.. But why should not the 
States undertake the work of draining such sub- 
merged lands as lie wholly within their respective 
limits? It is their own people who would reap 
the chief benefit by the increase in assessed values. 
The general government has already too much 
rather than too little of this sort of work to do. 
Congress has too many appropriations to make 
and to watch. The number of commissions and 
boards and things is already confusingly great. 
Washington is overworked; and the country is 
overworked trying to keep up with what Wash- 
ington is doing. It is time the States took a hand 
in the business of conservation and reclamation. 


Are Further Entries Barred? 

His Honor the Mayor of New York, with 
gracious courtesy, first appointed a committee of 
150 citizens, headed by Mr. Cornetius VANDER- 
BILT, Mr. J. P. Moraan, Jr., Mr. Cuarues F. 
Mourpny, and Mr. Danie. F. Conaan, to meet 
our prodigal Hero at the dock. Then he added 
another hundred, headed by Mr. Nicuotas Murray 
Butter and Mr. Jacop Katz. We trust that his 
Honor will not misconstrue a simple query as 
to whether the lists are now definitely and ir- 
revocably closed. 


At Albany 

Current proceedings at Albany can hardly be 
called a political fight in the Republican party. 
They are more like legal proceedings temporarily 
thwarted by parties unwilling to be dealt with, 
but pretty sure in the end to accomplish their aim. 
The important thing to determine is who repre- 
sents the Republican party in New York State, 
Secretary Root and Governor HuGues or Messrs. 
Wooprurr and Barnes. Nobody needs to be told 
that Mr. Root has not cut into the details of State 
political management from any uneasy itching for 
political employment. If Barnes and Wooprurr 
would only do, neither Mr. Root nor Mr. Tarr 
would raise a hand to disturb them. Obviously 
Mr. Roor has bestirred himself, and Mr. Tart is 
backing him, because Governor Huaues has served 
notice that he will not accept an extension of his 
engagement as the Republican representative of 
moral ideas in New York State, and because in 
these days of moral uplift Messrs. Wooprurr and 
Barnes do not seem qualified to steer their party 
to success. It does not mean that Mr. Roor is 
rejected because he telegraphed to the Republican 
Senatorial caucus to elect Harvey Hinman leader, 
and the caucus, after prolonged effort, conferred 
that distinction on Grorce H. Cops. It only 
means that the proceedings which seemed to have 
begun to put Messrs. Wooprurr and Barnes on 
the Republican retired list as veterans incapaci- 
tated from doing their party any further good 
by active service did not find their path clear of 
obstacles. 

The programme which Senator Root, Governor 
Hugues, and President Tarr are backing includes 
thorough prosecution of the ALLDs case and as 
thorough a spring housecleaning in the Legislature 
as can be had, and the passage through the 
Legislature of some measures recommended by 
the Governor. It has seemed also to include 
the retirement, now or presently, of Mr. Woop- 
RUFF from the chairmanship of the Republican 
State Committee. These intentions, pressed 
by such Republicans as have them in hand, 
seem very fit to stimulate the resolution of sundry 
New York Democrats to compass the retirement 
of Chairman Connors from their State Committee. 
Each of these proposed retirements ought to help 
the other by making it more necessary. If neither 
of them should be accomplished the voters might 
be led to do something very interesting indeed. 
But we don’t expect to see the need of that. It 
looks very much more like a season of higher-class 
polities in both parties in this State than the 
State has seen for a dozen years past. 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Gharter 

The hill to incorporate the Rockefeller 
Foundation creates “a body corporate of the 
District of Columbia,” and provides, among other 
things, that the “ charter shall be subject to altera- 
tion, amendment, and repeal at the pleasure of the 
Congress of the United States.” Perhaps this 
provision may help to allay the anxieties of Mr. 
Joun Bicerow, the Springfield Republican, and 
other vigilant defenders of our liberties and birth- 
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rights, for fear that Mr. RockEre-ier’s trustees 
will have too much to say about what is going to 
happen to us. 

As we go to press the latest objections to the 
charter are that the funds of the Foundation 
may increase so much in comparatively few 
years as to be practically beyond the control of 
ordinary governmental restrictions; also that if 
the funds are invested in trust securities, bene- 
ficiaries of the Foundation will protest with such 
formidable howls against discipline of the trusts 
they depend on as to embarrass the government’s 
action. Now is the time to settle these apprehen- 
sions. Mr. RocKEFELLER aims to do good, not harm, 
and if anybody can make it clear that the charter 
that is asked for would be dangerous or do a 
mischief we presume that Mr. RocKrEFELLER would 
be obliged to him. One thing greatly to the 
advantage of the proposed Foundation and of 
the efforts of every one who is at work on the 
problems connected with it is the evenness of Mr. 
RocKEFELLER’s temper and the tranquillity of his 
mind. No matter what happens, he won’t get mad 
and sulk. He behaves very much as though it 
was true that his prayer is, as a newspaper tells 
us, to be kept “in the same mind, the same 
thoughts, the same ideals and aspirations.” 


Even Cunningham May Have Deserts 

The Adversary may be the father of the now 
notorious CUNNINGHAM claims, but it seems that 
CLARENCE CuNNINGHAM himself had something to 
do with them. He testified in an inquiry at 
Cleveland last week, telling how he went out with 
Indians in the fall of 1902, and “after travelling 
for weeks through the mountains and across a 
desolate wilderness” he reached a country where 
there were “virgin coal seams fifteen feet wide 
and apparently inexhaustible.” 

CUNNINGHAM seems to have shown enterprise and 
done some hard work, and had some good luck as 
well as some bad. He seems to deserve some reward 
for his pains, and we trust it is not a malefaction 
to hope that he will get all the law allowed at the 
time he took action. It seems not to be either 
just or sound public. pclicy to come between 
prospector and his legitimate reward. 


Hetch-Hetchy 

We observe a disparity of attitude in our 
hebdomadal contemporaries, Collier's Weekly and 
The Outlook, toward the proceedings of Secretary 
BaLLINGER about the Hetch-Hetchy Valley. San 
Francisco was in a way to get that valley for water- 
storage for-its use, and Mr. BaLuincer has inter- 
posed a deterrent on the ground that the valley is 
valuable as scenery, and that San Francisco can 
get and store plenty of good water elsewhere. 
Collier’s sees in this action new evidence of Mr. 
BaA.uinGcer’s depravity, but the Outlook approves 
and commends. Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree? It might be left to us, but happily it 
won’t be. . There has already been, more time and 
energy spent in weighing Mr. Ba.uincer, his dis- 
positions, acts, orders, and affiliations, than is con- 
sistent with-an economical adjustment of, power 
to progress. The Committee of Inquiry is getting 
peevish, and has everyhody’s sympathy in that con- 
dition. Mr. BatiinceR may or may not have 
been a good conservationist of water-sites, forests, 
and coal, but he has been a very bad conserver of 
the administration’s time. 


Dry Reaches on the Railroads 

The wine and cigar lists of the buffet cars on 
the through trains of the Southern Pacifie Rail- 
road have these remarks printed at the bottom: 
No Wines or Liquors sold between Redlands Junction 

and Yuma, or in Texas, Louisiana, or Oregon. 
No Cigars or Cigarettes sold in Louisiana on Sunday. 
No Cigarettes sold in Nevada or Nebraska. 

There’s many a statute between the cup and the 
lip nowadays, as the long-distance traveller finds 
wherever he goes in this country. The enforce- 
ment of local liquor laws on. through trains on 
railroads is, of course, rather absurd, but on local 
trains passing from wet territory to dry such en- 
forcement is very necessary, and the law cannot 
discriminate between the long haul and the short. 
The through trains that have buffet cars and 
dining-cars afford good opportunities to observe the 
habits of the comparatively well-to-do Americans 
who use them. On such trains a few people take 
a little wine or spirits or beer with their meals 
when the local laws allow, but the majority drink 
tea, coffee, or water. 


Well Known as a Scholar 
“While in college he was well known as an 
athlete.” So runs a line in a casual newspaper 
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notice of the recent death of Winuam Bayard 
Curtine, Jr., a Harvard graduate of ten years’ 
standing. What was notable about Mr. Currina 
was that while in college he was well known, not 
merely as an athlete, but as a remarkable scholar. 
Scholars are seldom well known for their seholar- 
ship. We presume the writer of the line above 
quoted never heard of a youth who was well 
known in college except as an athlete, and took 
it for granted that Mr, Currina, being well known 
in his college world, was, of course, distinguished 
in athletics. We believe he did play golf with 
uncommon skill, and-liked and exercised himself 
in other sports, but his chief distinction as an 
undergraduate was in the possession and active 
use in many directions of a remarkable mind. 
It is that that makes his early death so deplorable. 
He did in the course of ten years what his very 
delicate health let him do—was private secretary 
to Ambassador Cuoate in London, was very use- 
ful in Italy at the time of the Messina earth- 
quake. At the time of his death he was in Egypt 
getting material for a course of lectures to be 
given next year at Harvard. He was in his col- 
lege days the sort of youth that the colleges every- 
where are eager to get hold of—one with both 
the capacity and the disposition to be educated. It 
makes one smile—sadly enough—to see him spoken 
of as a college athlete. It is so striking a re- 
minder that nothing an American college under- 
graduate can do counts much for newspaper or 
undergraduate distinction except something he may 
do with his muscles. 


Representative Perkins 

The death of James Breck Perkins, member 
cof Congress from Rochester, is very much to be 
regretted. He had ability and equipment, both 
of a high order. He was an excellent lawyer, 
and always sure of abundant and profitable prac- 
tice, but he cared for other things besides law. 
Twice he put aside his business and went to 
France to study and write French history, and 
tinally he put it aside in great measure again 
to go to Congress. There his knowledge and vigor 
of mind were appreciated. At the time of his 
death he was serving his fourth term, and was 
chairman of the House Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


David A. Munro 

A long association with the house of Harper & 
Brothers was broken by the death on March 9th 
of Davin ALEXANDER Munro. It was an associa- 
tion often varied by other employments that Mr. 
Munro undertook, now intimate and again less 
so, but which never lapsed, and which never 
ceased to be valued by the party to it which now 
survives. 

Mr. Munro was a Scotsman, born sixty-two 
years ago in Maryburgh, Ross-shire, graduated 
from the University of Edinburgh, and a Mas- 
ter of Arts (1872) of that university. Learn- 
ing is valued in Scotland, and the proportion of 
the Scottish university students who acquire it 
seems to be larger than is observed as yet in the 
corresponding institutions here. Mr. Munro was 
doubtless a diligent student in his university days, 
for, coming to New York at their close, he brought 
with him a notable equipment of scholarship and 
the studious habits and accurate perceptions of 
a scholar. 

He early found employment here in the literary 
department of Harper & Brothers, where he stayed 
until 1887, when for two years he served as pub- 
lisher of Garden and Forest, In 1889 be became 
general manager of the North American Review, 
and from 1896 -to 1899 was its editor. From that 
time until his death Mr. Munro continued with 
the Review as assistant editor, an association 
which presently, and considerably by his own 
intervention, brought him back to the domicile, 
if not to the actual service, of Harper & Brothers 
in Franklin Square. 

Mr. Munro was for many years a contributor 
to magazines, but he was primarily an editor of 
the first class. The thoroughness of his scholar- 
ship appears in his employment to supervise the 
collation and transmission of American con- 
tributions to the. last edition of LippeLtt and 
Scorr’s Greek lexicon, and in his having col- 
laborated with Dr. Puimie Sonarr in preparing 
the “Companion to the Study of the Greek New 
Testament.” 

Accurate and informed in his work, he was, 
besides that, a genial and affectionate friend and 
a delightful companion, whose talk, enriched and 
illuminated by knowledge, was warmed by a heart 
remarkably qualified for intimate and profitable 
relations with his fellows. 
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“ The Evolution of the Gentleman 


Ir one turn back to the sixth century before Christ 
to find out what was required of a gentleman one is 
rewarded by finding that, though the ideal has grown, 
it has never radically changed; though, in the course 
of the ages, it has had superfluous accretions that 
have been lopped off again, it remains essentially one 
growth. The heartening part of the whole matter is 
that humanity, in the voice of its wise men, has never 
ceased demanding certain unswerving ideals. 

In the sixth century before Christ, in China, there 
lived a sage who was requested by a custom-house 
officer to write a book. In about five thousand words 
the seer summed up his conceptions of reason and 
virtue, and then he departed and “ the rest is silence.” 

Lao-TzE was by way of being a mystic, and his first 
assertion is of the unnameable and the eternal. The 
ideal gentleman whose virtues he expounds he calls 
the holy man, and his treatise which begins with the 
eternal might well be turned end side foremost. The 
holy man, then, he tells us, at the very last will not 
hoard; the more he does for others the more he owns; 


the more he gives to others the more he has; his rea-_ 


son leads him to act, but not to strive. The holy 
man, he says, knows himself but will not display him- 
self; he holds himself dear (has dignity?) but does 
not honor himself (is not set-up or vain?) ; his deeds 
are governed by reason; he may excel as a warrior, 
but he is never warlike; he may be a fighter, but he 
is not wrathful; he may conquer enemies, but he 
does not strive. This quality of doing the deeds of 
life without being pushed by passion he calls “ com- 
plying with Heaven.” Since, apparently, Heaven has 
made a world of weaker and stronger, bad and good, 
and strife is the order of life, a holy man must do 
the deeds required of him, but he will do them im- 
pelled by reason and not by impulse. 

There is one charming chapter in the Tao-Teh-King, 
called the “Three ‘Treasures,’ which opens with the 
words: “All in the world call me great, but I re- 
semble the unlikely. [Does this mean the humble, 
the unprosperous?| Did a man resemble the likely, 
how great would his mediocrity be!” This, doubtless, 
is just a reflection upon the fact that a man who 
belongs entirely to his own age rarely belongs to the 
ages and upon the obscurity of many of the world’s 
greatest sages. The treasures of the holy man turn 
out to be compassion, economy, and courage. Com- 
passion because the compassionate are brave, economy 
because the economical can afford to be generous, and 
courage because the unaffrighted are the chief vessels 
of life and thought. 

The mystical element of the precepts appear in the 
form of negation: “ Assert non-assertion.” This form 
of piety is the same that runs all through the great 
book of THOMAS A KeEMPIS and is referred to by a 
great Victorian novelist when she says, “The chief 
right is the right to give up our rights.” “ Taste 
non-taste,” continues LAo-TzE; “ make great the small; 
make much the little; requite hatred with goodness; 
contemplate a difficulty while it is easy; manage a 
great thing when it is small.” This is the call to 
reason to set its own values upon things and in no 
wise to be dazzled by worldly estimations. A holy 
man, it would seem, even 2,600 years ago must dis- 
criminate. He must also “ keep his mouth shut and 
his senses open.” “Tle must be inaccessible to love 
and enmity, to favor and disgrace.” Thus he is self- 
sufficient. The holy man will likewise disdain to wear 
ornaments or gay clothes, to carry sharp swords, to be 
excessive in eating and drinking, or to have a re- 
dundance of costly articles. He must be untiring in 
his quest of wisdom; he will not desire to be praised 
like a gem or willing to be trod upon like a stone, and 
he* will not be quick-witted (or “smart.” as we say 
in our own land), because quick wit is but the swiftly 
fading flower of reason and the beginnimg of ignorance. 


_And finally he shall turn all his energies to knowing 


himself, and through harmony with himself he will 
come to a knowledge of his soul—or his higher self. 
* Heaven through oneness has become pure, 
Minds through oneness their souls procure, 
Karth through oneness shall endure.” 


It was to this selfsame sage that Conrucius, the 
mannered, the wily, the aristocrat, is said to have 
come at the beginning of his career to exchange points 
of view. “The noble man of virtue,” said Lao-TzE 
to the younger sage, “ assumes no airs; he is humble; 
he acts as though he were stupid. Let go, sir, your 
proud airs, your many wishes. your affectation and 
exaggerated plans. All this is of no use to you. This 
is what I have to communicate to you and this is 
all.” Poor Conructus, who began at the other end 
of the tether, comments: “I know that birds fly, that 
fishes swim, that wild animals run. For the running 
one can make nooses: for the swimming, nets: for 
the flying, arrows, As to the dragon I know not how 
he bestrides the wind and clouds. I have seen Lao-Tze; 
is he, perhaps, the dragon?” 

It is interesting to note that Conrucrus addresses 
his axioms no longer to the holy man, but to the 
gentleman; and that, although he clings to most of 
the virtues extolled by Lao-Tze—generosity, courage, 
economy, restraint—he lays little or no stress upon 
humility and non-assertion and emphasizes learning 
and manners. Culture and courtesy are his watch- 


words. “Nature outweighing art begets roughness,” — 


he says; “art outweighing nature begets pedantry. 
Art and nature well blent make a gentleman.” The 
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lowest of mankind, he asserts, are narrow-minded peo- 
ple without learning; the next step upward in the scale 
of being are the narrow-minded people who get learn- 
ing; next come those who win to wisdom by study, 
and highest of all are those born wise. 

Though less of a mystic than Lao-Tzg, less single- 
minded and more nearly caught in the web of the 
manifold, Conrucrus was full of sound wisdom. 
* Rate the task above the prize,” he says, giving us 
the whole secret of good work; “fight thine own 
faults, not the faults of others”; and again, “ Breadth 
of reading and the ties of courtesy will keep a man 
from error.” His gentleman knows neither sorrow 
nor fear, since he has no sin in his own heart; he 
must make faithfulness and truth his fellows and 
never be ashamed to mend his faults. He counsels 
his followers to “ study as though the time were short ” 
and commends that disciple who was “ frugal in eat- 
ing and drinking and lavish to the ghosts of the dead,” 
self-restrained and ceremonious. 

To this ideal the chief contribution of Epicrerus 
was the Stoic indifference, refraining from all such 
things as are not under our control. When it was 
reported to AGripPINUS that his trial was going on 
in the Senate he replied: “I hope it may turn out 
well. But now it is the fifth hour; let us go and take 
our exercise.” And having taken his exercise, one 
reported to him, “ You are condemned.” Then he said, 
“Tet us go to Aricia and dine.” 

In the final paragraph of the Manual, Epictetus 
quotes: 


“Lead me, O Zeus, and thou, O Destiny, 
The way that I am bid by you to go; 
To follow I am ready. If I choose not, 
I make myself a wretch and still must follow. 
But whoso nobly yields unto necessity, 
We hold him wise, and skilled in things divine.” 


Practically what Epicrerus had to add to the ideal 
of a gentleman was that he should never make him- 
self ridiculous by inflated hopes or waste his energies 
in kicking against the pricks. “Seek not that the 
things which happen should happen as you wish, but 
wish that the things which happen be as they are.” 

It was a certain grace and reverence and religious 
quality that the great Emperor added to his master’s 
loctrine, with his personal pieties, his exquisite habit 
of commemorating and recording gratitude, his con- 
stant sense that “men exist for the sake of one an- 
other,” and that the whole of duty is to teach them or 
bear with them. 

“Do the external things which fall upon thee dis- 
tract thee? Give thyself time to learn something new 
and good and cease to be whirled around.” 

Both these ideals are a little higher than ARISTOTLE’sS 
magnanimous man, who, with his liberality, his high 
valuation of himself and his own dignity, his caution, 
being “ not a man to incur little risks,” is most akin 
to Conructvus’s gentleman with his love of learning, 
his care for ceremony and courtesy. 

It seems that modern life has added two more 
qualities to the ideal of a gentleman; one. that which 
is so beautifully depicted by Pater as the attribute 
of almost all his heroes except Sebastian van Storck; 
it is the quality which led Marrus to take as his motto 
through life, “7'ristem, neminem fecit”; a kind of 
tender susceptibility to the necessary sorrow and 
desolation of human life which led him to go softly 
all his davs in fear of hurting others. The final 
quality, not onee hinted at in the earlier ideals, is 
that of self-effacement which BRowNING points out 
in his hero, Horakles, when he says of him: 


“ He held his life out lightly on his hand 
For any man to take.” 


A distinguished quality, too, of our own great LINCOLN,” 


who, when he was urged to declare suddenly the eman- 
cipation of all the slaves, told his emissaries that the 
proclamation was not feasible, but added: “ We shall 
need all the anti-slavery feeling in the country and 
more; you ean go home and try to bring people to 
your views; and you may say anything you like about 
me, if that will help. Don’t spare me.” 

“Don’t spare me,” a life held lightly, a courage 
hardly even aware of itself, an enthusiasm for great 
causes: ay, and for each and any member of this 
great thing we call human society, which utterly ef- 
faces the self, this is the last addition to the ideal 
of a gentleman. 





Correspondence 


A FEW SIMPLE REMEDIES 
New York, February 24, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—It is always a pleasure to read your editorials, 
and I regard them as the strongest and most fearless 
of the day. Apropos of the passing of the Republican 
party, what shall be the motto of the new party? 
America for Americans—it can be nothing else. TI do 
not mean anything against foreigners nor against any 
that are already here—they are Americans. We must 
come to a point, say in two or five years—the sooner 
the better—when all our men must live here twenty- 
one years before they can vote. I would also add an 
educational and perhaps a property qualification. I 
feel almost like apologizing to you for stating a fact 
so well known, but, simple as it is, it is not mentioned 
in the platforms of to-day. We have been trying an 
impossible thing and have cheapened the entire 
United States thereby. When you take our vast popu- 
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lation, is it surprising that they go mad over an 
agitator. In fact, it is no compliment to the agitator ; 
they would foilow anybody. Congress is getting to be 
more and more of a mob, with the chance of being 
worse, and yet, I blush to say it, they are a truly 
representative body. In place of cutting down the 
number they are talking of making it larger by ad- 
mitting several more States. As to policies, instead 
of an honest endeavor to lift up the poor man to the 
level of the rich there is a brutal effort to pull down 
the rich. By rich I do not mean men alone, but any 
corporation or enterprise that is successful. This 
course is popular because it is supposed to please the 
masses. With all the clamor to regulate everybody’s 
business, there is no such thing as business methods 
by the government nor any effort to curtail expenses. 
I am for any party that will deliver us from agitators, 
theorists, and government by commissions; a party 
that will build up, not destroy and discredit, and one 
that will give us a rest. Most of our Presidents have 
been simple men who were in the capacity of head 
clerks. The office of late has been more or less mis- 
understood. Please continue your good work. 
I am, sir, 
WY 2. 


THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY 
Cuicaco, ILv., February 18. 1910. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The attitude of the government, the press, 
and the public toward the packing industry of Chicago, 
it appears to me. is calculated to result in benefit to 
no one, and is. likely eventually not only to damage 
the packers, but to materially affect the business 
interests of the country. 

That the business of the packer is economically 
sound, that it has a place in our modern life, is amply 
shown by the fact that after ten years of hostility by 
government officials, of ignorant and unwise and in- 
correct newspaper comment, it still stands. No in- 
dustry could hold out against such odds, except it 
served a purpose in our civilization, and served 1t 
well. 

The business of Packingtown exists because to go 
back to the old methods would involve waste and loss 
upon us all. 

The meat and hide from a steer that costs the packer 
#100 is sold by him for $85. The difference and the 
packer’s profit are made from what the old-time butcher 
threw away. Go back to the old method, and your 
meat will cost twenty per cent. more. 

The aggregate business of the three principal 
packers in Chicago (Swift, Armour, and Morris) is 
about $700,000,000 per year. Of this $700,000,000 all 
except three per cent. goes to labor and materials 
(cattle, sheep, swine, plants, machinery, labor, etc.). 
The three per cent. goes to pay dividends to stock- 
holders, and to supply new capital to care for in- 
creased business. Shall we begrudge the packer and 
his stockholder this three per cent. when he serves 
humanity the useful purpose of supplying a ready cash 
market for the products of the farm and range, and 
purveys our meats to us better and cheaper—yes, 
cheaper—than any other known means? 

I am, sir, 
C. E. RAYMOND. 


We shall not begrudge those profits provided there 
is no monopoly.—-Eprror. 


THE CURE THAT REPUBLICANS COVET 
Roswet., N. M., February 20, 1910 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Is it not rather interesting to note that the 
increasing difficulties of the Republican party bring 
out additional press despatches concerning Colonel 
William J. Bryan’s whereabout and opinions? 

The party that has the power of making its own 
antitoxin is invulnerable. A few “units” of Bryan 
will cure any Republican ailment. So long as Colonel 
Bryan is “in stock,” put your money on Aldrich and 
Cannon. 

1 am, sir, 
LIFE-LONG DEMOCRAT. 


THE BALLAD OF THE BANKS 
Boston, Mass., February 28, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—I must follow my impulse to congratulate 
Francis Medhurst, the WEEKLY, and lovers of poetry 
on “ The Ballad of the Banks,” published in Saturday’s 
issue. 

Why should any one think that there is in our day 
a Dichtungdiimmerung—a Twilight of Poesy—when 
such virile, blood-stirring, genuine, splendid verse is 
produced ? 

It seems to me that the time has come to cease the 
blind worship of past poets and to recognize the 
superiority of those of our own time. I believe that 
if all the editors and critics and teachers could be 
smitten with a temporary and beneficent forgetfulness, 
so that a fair comparison could be instituted between 
the works generally studied in courses of “ English 
Literature” and those produced during the past ten 
years, let us say, the palm for technique, imaginative 
fire, inspiration, would be awarded to the best of the 
latter. 

Too long has the New England school of poets domi- 
nated our schools. Ninety per cent. of the poems 
generally included in our modern “ classics,” if sent 
anonymously to editors not recognizing them, would 
be returned with thanks—sarecastic thanks! 

The amount of really first-class poetry, of which 
Mr. Medhurst’s Ballad is a good example, is quite 
amazing. There is just as much love for poetry alive 
in the world at the present time as there ever was. 
What a pity that this love cannot once more become 
a fashion, so that a volume of worthy verse should 
be assured a profitable sale! 

I am, sir, 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
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WHY NOT REMODEL THE DOME OF THE CAPITOL SO THAT IT MAY REPRESENT THE 
SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION AS REGARDS OFFENDING CORPORATIONS 
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SPEECH OF GEORGE HARVEY TO THE SPHINX CLUB AT 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA ON TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 8 







SHALL speak the words I have in 


BAUD Zeca Gyraty 
yea mind to say to you to-night rather 
my . Nh as an observer of tendencies than 





as a maker of periodicals. To find 
a starting-point, then, I would ask 
primarily, “ What is a magazine?” 
Twenty years ago a definition could 
have been hazarded, if not with con- 
fidence, at least in the hope, that it 
might win common acceptance. But one then could 
have answered the familiar query, ‘“ What is a Demo- 
erat?” Yet he would be a brave man who now should 
venture so far afield. And I am not certain that a 
like amount of temerity would not be requisite to an 
attempt to depict the average magazine of the present 
day. Changes have been rung and novelties sprung 
with such bewildering rapidity that it seems almost 
incredible, as we look back, that a virtual segregation 
of types should have taken place within so short a 
period after the first meteors began to cross the sky. 

Yet this has happened. The very few of the leis- 
urely, high-priced periodicals which would have been 
denominated magazines a quarter of a century ago 
have held their own, it seems to me, with distinction 
and credit. They have maintained a dominant literary 
tone and artistically have advanced notably. But they 
are in a class, a very small class, by themselves. The 
great number of lower-priced periodicals which have 
sprung up and taken the conventional form also 
recognize literature and some evince marked literary 
merit, but, as a rule, their chief appeal is to interest 
in public affairs and their motif is timeliness. How 
admirably they have performed their functions and 
how accurately they have gauged the public’s require- 
ments and inclinations may be judged from their obvi- 
ex: p pularity. Attractive as they are, unquestion- 
ably, and sold, as they are, under clubbing arrange- 
ments, at prices below the cost of mechanical produc- 
tion, the natural expectation was that they would be 
a serious detriment to the older higher-priced maga- 
zine. Happily, as I believe, for all, this anticipation 
has not been realized. My own experience is a case in 
point. Ten years ago I was confronted by the virtual 
necessity of either reducing or increasing the price of 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. [ finally decided to increase it 
from three dollars to four dollars a year. The experi- 
ment was questionable, perhaps even daring, but it 
proved successful. Yesterday, out of curiosity, I made 
a comparison of the net paid subscription list as of 
June 1, 1900, with that of March 1, 1910. I found 
that during that period the number of net paid sub- 
scriptions had a little more than doubled. That is, 
on March 1, 1910, the MAGAzINE had exactly 3,897, 
more than double as many paying subscribers as it 
had on June 1, 1900. The experience of the Century, 
I am informed, has been correspondingly gratifying. 
How high Brother Scribner has climbed since he 
started a sporting department I cannot say. But 
the point is that the only effect upon the ex- 
pensive magazine of the multiplication of lower- 
priced—mind you, I do not say cheap—periodicals has 
been a check on what might, in the absence of competi- 
tion, have been their normal growth. This I consider 
quite remarkable under the circumstances and alto- 
gether encouraging, not only to HArper’s and the 
Century, but to every younger periodical which is 
striving to achieve the undoubted asset which rests in 
maturity and recognized stability. In any case there 
seems, for the present, to be ample room and demand 
for both classes of magazines and good reason to be- 
lieve that the one class supplements and helps the 
other. 





THE NEW PUBLIC JOURNALS 


The alert, new periodicals have been called national 
newspapers, and to this extent the term is warranted: 
They do deal largely with vital topics of immediate 
interest, they do take sides, they do aim to guide as 
well as interpret public opinion, and their field is the 
whole country. They have supplanted to a large de- 
gree the weekly editions of the great daily newspapers. 
But their chief mission is not the dissemination of 
news, except in so far as they adduce newly discovered 
facts to illumine a subject under consideration. The 
very infrequency of publication precludes the possi- 
bility of their becoming vehicles of general informa- 
tion. They are not, then, strictly speaking, national 
newspapers. They are public journals, theoretically 
engaged in the service of the whole people from Maine 
to California rather than in that of a community like 
New York or Illinois, after the manner of the more 
ephemeral daily paper. As such they have done much 
good and no little harm, but that the good done greatly 
outweighs the harm seems to be evidenced by the ap- 
parent fact that their power is increasing. 

We behold, then, a new and unprecedented condi- 
tion. The responsibilities of the maker of a magazine 
devoted primarily to literature, art, and the progress 
of science are circumscribed by the requirements of 
standard and taste. He need have little concern for 
timeliness and none at all for public questions. But 
the obligations of the maker of a public journal are 
those of a journalist such as have been recognized and 
established by usage. Truth, not fiction, is or should 
be the beginning and the end of his striving. His ideal 
mission is to guide public opinion, not to heed common 
clamor. 

LOOKING FORWARD 


How closely the makers of our great daily news- 
papers have approached this ideal is a matter of 
opinion. To me the tendency seems constantly upward 
and strengthening. But of one fact we may be certain. 


Whatever of waning of influence there may be, what- 
ever of failure to retain public confidence there has 
been, is directly traceable, in nine cases out of ten, to 
public resentment of misrepresentation. Herein, as it 
seems to me, lies a lesson for those who are assuming 
the responsibilities of monthly journalism. The need 
of hurry is accepted as a palliation of error in a daily 
paper, but it cannot be pleaded by a weekly or a 
monthly. Accuracy will be found a prime requisite if 
the new order is to be maintained. I mean no unfavor- 
able implication respecting the past. Some exaggera- 
tions have been made, some grave injustices doubtless 
have been done, but on the whole it has been chiefly 
truth, generally unpalatable truth, not falsehood, that 
has sprung from the raking of the muck. 

It is not of the past, but of the future, I would speak. 
The human aspiration to achieve success at whatever 
cost is very strong. To attract attention, to win ap- 
plause, to attack the unpopular official, to play upon 
prejudice, to appeal to passion, to profit from ignorance 
—these are national tendencies in minds not fully 
trained and eager to crown endeavor with fame and 
fortune. 

TWO USEFUL MAXIMS 

I served my apprenticeship on the Springfield Re- 
publican. One of the first stories I wrote contained a 
serious reflection upon a well-known citizen. I had 
made a thorough investigation and was confident of my 
facts. So I informed the managing editor, Mr. Griffin, 
when called upon to answer questions springing from 
the proof-sheet. ‘There is not one chance in a hun- 
dred,” I declared, positively, “that the story is not 
correct in every particular and none whatever that it 
can be confuted.” “ You are sure,” he said, “ not one 
chance in a hundred.” “ Well,” I replied, “ just about 
that; certainly no more.” “ Then,” he said, quietly— 
and the words were chiselled upon my memory— 
“then it may not be true.” I reluctantly assented. 
“JT haven’t a doubt that it is,’ he said, “and,” he 
added, with a grimace, “I hate to lose it. But it is a 
serious thing to take even a chance of blasting a per- 
sonal reputation. Besides, you see, it is a rule of the 
office never to print anything that may not be true.” 

The story went by the board. Subsequently it was 
fully substantiated. But I didn’t care. By that time 
I had acquired too strong a sense of pride in the paper 
I was working for to mind what had then seemed to 
be a sacrifice. I might add that forever thereafter, in 
common with other little boys who are reputed to have 
profited from early lessons, I heeded the injunction 
thus conveyed. To make the assertion would be easy. 
But I hesitate. In fact, I cannot. Alas! it might not 
be true. 

Now, it goes without saying that all newspapers are 
not as scrupulous as the Springfield Republican. Not 
all have the honor of cherishing and maintaining the 
fine traditions of a Bowles, a Greeley or a Dana, and 
few are as free from active competition as this par- 
ticular journal was then. Nevertheless, there does 
exist in the office of every newspaper worth consider- 
ing a certain ethical standard to which the work of 
every one connected with it must conform. As a 
growth and development, after a while, it becomes a 
fixture whose undeviating observance determines the 
character of the journal in the public mind. As time 
goes on and monthly public journals multiply, as 
doubtless they will, it is not to be expected that all 
who become responsible for their conduct will have 
graduated from the only schools of journalism now in 
existence, namely, the offices of the best newspapers. 
Almost certainly many will be attracted from other 
walks of life. To those in particular could there be 
offered better maxims, better for the public, better for 
their papers, better for themselves, than these two? It 
is a serious responsibility to blast a personal reputa- 
tion. Print nothing that may not be true. 

FIXING A VIEW-POINT 

There is another phase of obligation that may be 
worthy of consideration. It relates to the fixing of a 
view-point. Now far be it from me to criticise my 
neighbors. I have faults and troubles enough of my 
own. Moreover, I am speaking of the future in a 
suggestive way, not of the present in a carping spirit. 
But here is an illustration which I think I may offer 
without giving offence. In December the President of 
the United States, complying with the explicit terms of 
his oath of office, directed the attention of Congress to 
what seemed to be a great discrepancy between the cost 
to the Government of carrying second-class mail-matter 
and the revenue derived therefrom. Simultaneously he 
submitted certain statements prepared by the Post- 
Office Department indicating that the rate might prop- 
erly be increased. 

Now this raised a most serious question, serious for 
all of us who make periodicals, serious for all of you 
who advertise in them, and for all of you who exercise 
vour ingenuity and skill in obtaining advertisements 
for them. It was met promptly and to great effect 
with analyses of the figures presented, and with due 
insistence upon the undoubted fact that the greatest 
service now rendered to the whole people is this very 
one whose contraction was proposed. So far, so good. 
But other. things were done that were less creditable. 
One publisher of agricultural papers violently assailed 
what he falsely designated as the “ Taft tax” and ap- 
pealed to the rapacity of his readers to induce them 
to threaten their representatives. Him we need not 
consider. His action, persisted in even after its 
iniquity had been made clear to his mind by the House 
committee, served only to place him among undesirable 
citizens. There we will leave him. 
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But here is the strange thing: Among all the pages 
that have been printed upon this subject by our public 
journals, I have not been able to find a single line to 
indicate that there is any basis or reason whatsoever 
for even considering the matter. Now I don’t want 
the rate of postage increased. As a publisher, having 
about all I can do to make ends meet as it is, I am 
opposed to the suggestion, primarily, not, as some are, 
for the sake of the people, but for the sake of my own 
pocket. I can sympathize with those more altruistic 
than myself who are affected, not by sordid commercial 
considerations, but by a sense of resentment that the 
masses should by any possibility be deprived of the 
great advantages which they now derive through the 
dissemination of pure literature upon the existing 
quite reasonable terms. 

PRECEDENTS CONSTITUTE A POLICY 

But not feeling certain that I have a divine appoint- 
ment to guide the good people and incidentally profit 
from so doing. I cannot enter that plea. I oppose the 
measure because I do not want and cannot comfortably 
afford to pay any more than I.am paying now. And 
since everybody else who has invested money and 
brains, under certain conditions established by the 
Government, is regarded kindly, I assert an equal right 
to fair consideration of—shall I utter the hateful 
words ?—well, anyhow, be results what they may !—fair 
consideration of the rightful claims of a vested interest. 

Whether or not there is an actual deficit from the 
postal service is not, to my mind, material. Nor can 
I perceive any sound objection to an effort, on the part 
of the Government, to derive a surplus from this 
source of revenue as well as from any other. What I 
think can be insisted upon rightfully and properly is 
maintenance of good faith between Government and 
citizens. Many changes have been made in postal rates 
since the department was established, but never once 
in more than a hundred years have those rates been 
increased. Invariably they have been reduced. A suc- 
cession of precedents extending over so long a period 
would constitute a law in England. Here they should 
and I believe do in all fairness and honor establish a 
policy. Upon that just assumption large sums of 
money have been invested and great businesses have 
been built up. ‘To depart from a policy so clearly im- 
plied and so firmly grounded might be construed an act 
of bad faith, on the part of the Government, toward 
those who have naturally and justifiably accepted and 
relied upon the continuance of a policy definitely fixed 
by a line of precedents unbroken in more than a cen- 
tury of time. As publishers and advertisers having 
large interests at stake, I feel that we can take this 
position and maintain it frankly, squarely, and suc- 
cessfully. 

Nevertheless, as an editor, as a journalist, hesitating 
to assert what may not be true, I am not prepared to 
insist that there is nothing whatever to be said on 
the other side, much less to declare that there is no 
other side. I cannot be convinced that, because the 
President has brought the matter to the attention of 
Congress, he has necessarily, as some put it, “ betrayed 
the nation.” Neither can I honestly deduce from the 
action of Congressmen in giving the subject the con- 
sideration which they are bound to do under the 
Constitution that they are, as some declare, the tools 
of corporations, the minions of express and railway 
companies or even the enemies of the people. Is it 
not a simple fact that the adoption of such tacties, 
however effective they may seem to be, by those who 
have assumed the responsibility of moulding public 
opinion is unjust and unworthy, if not, indeed, dis- 
honorable? And if so, does it not mark a sharp line 
of cleavage between recognition of common interest 
and subservience to self-interest that may well be re- 
garded with respect to other public questions in the 
future? 

THE NEED OF CO-OPERATION 

Now, gentlemen, I have spoken of the moral obliga- 
tion of those of us who conduct public journals. It is 
direct and it is serious. But it is not confined to 
editors and publishers. It rests also upon all of you 
who, through the bestowal of your support and patron- 
age, make it possible for public journals to exist at all. 
Much carping is heard at times over the so-called 
dominance of the counting-room. Frankly, I do not 
believe such influence is exerted unduly upon any 
reputable newspaper or magazine. Moreover, there 
is no little humbug in the implication. The advertiser 
feeds the mill; it is not only his right, but his duty, 
to scrutinize the grist. I suspect that I would be of 
the last to permit a customer to dictate a policy, but 
when a patron honestly feels that my policy is harm- 
ful to the community or even injurious to his own in- 
terests, clearly I have no cause of complaint when he 
withdraws his support of what I may consider to be 
right, but what he believes to be wrong. Furthermore, 
as I have said, when that divergence of opinion applies 
to the public weal, such withdrawal is more than a 
privilege; it is an obligation of patriotism. 

Gentlemen, we are all in the same business—we who 
manufacture, you who furnish the wherewithal, you 
who as active intermediaries lend effective aid to both. 
It is more than a legitimate occupation. It is a high 
and honorable calling. Together, with single purpose, 
with tolerance of one another’s honest opinions, with 
constant regard to our mutual obligations as citizens 
of the great Republic to which we owe our inestimable 
blessings, together let us hold fast to those ideals of 
business and professional honor which now constitute 
the basis of our very existence and point the way to 
yet wider prosperity, yet nobler success. 
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HERE were no indications in the im- 
mediate circumstances of his arrival 
that Rufus would effect sueh a 
revolution in the house. His mi- 
gration was wholly unattended by 
B) omens. As a matter of fact, he 
By came in a nailed-down box, about 
seven of a quiet winter evening, 
and when the lid was removed he 
simply sat on his haunches and looked at us quietly. 
Our house had hitherto enjoyed perfect peace. Rufus— 
it was his obvious name—examined us cautiously, and 
then at our anxious solicitations broke into a charm- 
ing smile. Some dogs can grin; only a chow can 
smile. This accomplishment of his won all hearts in- 
stantly, comprising those of Delia, Gallio, and myself. 
Gallio is fourteen and very superior and rather hard- 
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No self-respecting Chinaman ever kept a dog 


headed. Delia I have always regarded as a very wom- 
anly woman, but not as specially sentimental. Per- 
sonally, I pride myself on my common sense, without 
pretending to be anything out of the way. 

_ The reason Rufus came to us may here be set 
down. It was a matter of common sense on my part, 
coupled with a sudden anxiety on Delia’s. Delia had 
been reading the papers, and the burglary season was 
in full swing. Therefore, she came to me one morn- 
ing, newspaper in hand. 

“Did you see that burglary, the other day?” she 
asked, with some excitement. “Mrs. Cornelius Shaw 
lost all her pearls. A man broke in, you know.” 

“Well, yes, I suppose they do when they burgle,” 
I replied, dropping my pen. 

“No, but you see, the paper says he wouldn’t have 
been able to get in if they’d had a chow.” 

“ What’s that?” I asked. “Isn’t it a sort of mar- 
row?” 

a “No; how silly!” said Delia, laughing prettily. 

It’s a dog, a Chinese dog—and there’s a picture of 
one, and it’s lovely. Oh, and the paper says they’re 
awfully affectionate, and most faithful. No one 
dare approach them, or they’ll bite.” 

re That sounds alarming,” I said. 

Only strangers,” explained Delia, and added, “ You 
see I shouldn’t like to lose those beautiful opals you 
gave me.” 








By H. B. Marriott Watson 
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“No, of course not,” said I, cheerfully. ‘“ We’d 
better send them to the bank.” 

Delia positively pouted. “Then what good should 
I get out of them?’ A pause. “ Don’t you think 
we might have a chow?” 

That was how we came to have the chow. A 
chow is a handsome fluffy-ruffles sort of dog, red or 
black, with a head like a celestialized teddy-bear, 
and an angelic expression of innocence. ‘hat was my 
first impression. [ know more about chows now. In 
the matter of pet dogs you must be very careful about 
food. Delia started being very careful. She had 
corresponded every day, for a week or two, with the 
lady from whom Rufus came, and two days after 
Rufus arrived there arrived also some hundredweights 
of special biscuits packed in bags, which had to be 
stored in some specially dry, light place. That was 
all very well, for one expects dogs to eat biscuits, 
perhaps hundredweights of them. The day afterward 
I had tripe for my supper. I like tripe. [t is 
vulgar, but it is good. Delia does not like tripe; 
it is good, but it is vulgar. I admired her thoughful- 
ness on my behalf, and was very nice to her about 
her self-abnegation. She was very nice to me also, 
that evening. Two days later J had tripe again. Tripe 
is nice, but you can have too much of tripe. I felt I 
was having too much tripe, but I was ashamed to say 
so, for I saw Delia playing with some on her plate. 
She had always refused to touch it hitherto. At the 
end of the week, when tripe came up for the third 
time, I understood. Chows like tripe—tripe and onions. 

I don’t intend to give a list of all the things chows 
like, only of some. that they prefer. Delia tried to 
get me to eat tripe three times a week, because 
Rufus preferred tripe, but I managed to get off more 
lightly. However, Rufus liked sheeps’ head, curry, 
cod, chicken, paité de fois gras, smoked eel, kipper, 
Irish stew. ... The only thing up to date I have 
found that Rufus doesn’t like is oysters, and [ fancy 
that is because he was only offered the beards. No 
self-respecting chow would tolerate that. It was after 
these successive and growing encroachments on my 
rights as the head of the house that I learned Rufus’s 
secret. It is this: He is a pariah dog (Pi dogs they 
call them in India). That’s to say no self-respecting 
Chinaman ever kept a dog, and all Chinese dogs are 
pariahs. Rufus’s ancestors were pariahs, scavengers; I 
explained this to Delia after the exasperating expe- 
rience of having my sole au gratin halved for Rufus, 
and she wouldn’t speak to me for a day and a half. 
Chows, indeed, will eat anything. Our cat, mysterious- 
ly called the Wang-doodle by its previous owner, dis- 
appeared a fortnight after Rufus appeared. I at once 
suspected Rufus, and I told Delia so; she denied the 
charge haughtily and with a display of temper. IL 
quoted Leland’s pidgin-English poem for evidence: 


“Hab Chow-chow up and then say he 
My wonder where that miaou cat be.” 


Delia indignantly asked me to look at him and say 
such things! I did. Certainly chows have a divine 
smile. I thought of Ah Sin, . Why. didn’t I name 
him Ah Sin? His face, also, was child-like and bland. 
But where was the Wang-doodle? 

‘*Do you mind very much if you don’t have a bath 
to-night?” asked Delia, when I came home drenched 
and dirty from the hunt. I did very much. But it 
seemed that Rufus was restless, not very well, had 
only eaten two cutlets and one kipper, and~ they 
wanted him to sleep. (N.B.—The noise of running 
water disturbed him, and his ears were sharp as 
needles.) I gave up the bath, and fed in my dirt. | 
was getting reckless. 

All this, you will perceive, was a process of physical 
degeneration; worse was to follow—moral. CGallio 
didn’t care for much except aeroplaning—in theory— 
and drawing caricatures, but he became infected with 
the chow fever. On the morning of his fourteenth 
birthday I discovered him talking to Rufus in baby- 
language. I scowled, as I passed by, but he was 
quite shameless, and invited me to admire the creature. 
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Silence was the only retort possible. Delia was 
frankly nonsensical from the beginning. She said 
“didums” and “he was then” and “ kissums,” and 
the usual doting rubbish ail the day. She had 


an irritating way of talking at me through the dog, 
somehow after this fashion: 


“And did the horrid man frown at you?” or, “ And 
was he so cruel as to pass you without talking to 
you?” There was an afternoon ruined for work by 


Gallio’s attempts to get a satisfactory photograph of 
the—of Rufus, that is. /7 had to hold the dog and 
tempt him with a bone, so that his precious picture 
could be taken in various adequate attitudes, 

3ut [ come to the most distressing results of this 
ill-considered purchase. “ The chow,” said Delia, com- 
placently, “is the most affectionate of dogs.” 

I dare say he is, but he is not caleulated to secure a 
peaceful life for his owner. Chows don’t make much 
noise; they have no bark to speak of. But they have 
a bite: within the first three months of our possessing 
Rufus there was a continuous procession of claimants 
arriving at our house, beginning with the postman, 
going on with the tradesmen’s boys, and winding up 
with the policeman. 

“That dog of yours—he’s bit me.” 

I got tired of the parrot-like cry. You see, Rufus, 
like all chows, does not advertise himself or his oper- 
ations. He doesn’t declare war; he makes it. He's 
like Germany, and Japan. He likes sitting under the 
dining-room table, and when we have all assembled for 
lunch or dinner, he walks round under it inquiring 
into legs. If he doesn’t like a leg, he bites it. He is 
a very suspicious dog. That was how he came to bite 





I had to hold the dog and tempt him with a bone 


my friend, Major Green—who hasn’t been to see us 
for ‘several months, by the way. 

“Hulloa! Got a dog here? 
had one. What a handsome fellow! 
a bit of . . . Here you are, old chap. Oh... 

Rufus took the bit, and then tasted the Major almost 
in the same bite. Chows are very intelligent. 

I have given up giving dinners. Rufus’s reputation 
has spread. His ways are silent and methodic. No 
one knows who is to be his next victim. And so he 
goes on eating us out of house and home, and biting 
our friends’ legs, and smiling his angelic , . , Oh yes, 
Ah Sin, for a certainty. 


Didn’t know you 
May I give him 
os 
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One of the wrecked cars lying in the canyon four hundred The wreck of a rotary snow-plough which was carried to the 
feet below the track from which it was swept by the avalanche bottom of the canyon. One of the crushed cars is beneath it 
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Transporting a body up the trail by sledge. Some of the One of the few passengers who were rescued alive from 
bodies had to be lowered down the mountain by ropes the wreck. This woman lost two children in the disaster 


























Steam-pipes from one of the cars which were twisted Digging for the dead in the wrecked sleeper. Com- 
about a tree trunk by the terrific force of the avalanche paratively few of the bodies have been recovered 


THE AVALANCHE TRAGEDY IN THE NORTHWEST 


DURING THE SEVERE BLIZZARD WHICH SWEPT OVER THE NORTHWEST EARLY IN MARCH, AN AVALANCHE BROKE LOOSE ON THE MOUNTAINSIDE NEAR THE CASCADE 

TUNNEL OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, IN WASHINGTON, AND SWEPT. FROM THE TRACKS TWO TRAINS WHICH WERE STALLED BY THE DRIFTS AT THE LITTLE 

SETTLEMENT OF WELLINGTON. TIE TRAINS WERE CARRIED DOWN THE MOUNTAIN TO THE CANYON BOTTOM 400 FEET BELOW. ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN PER- 

SONS, INCLUDING PASSENGERS AND TRAINMEN, WERE: KILLED, AND- THE TRAINS UTTERLY DESTROYED. THE PROPERTY LOSS IS ESTIMATED IN MILLIONS 
[FOR A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE DISASTER SEE PAGE 27] 
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THE TESTIMONY BORNE BY THE DISCOVERIES OF EXCAVATORS, WHICH RANGE FROM A DUTCH WATER- 
BOTTLE TO GLACIAL BOULDERS AND PIECES OF WOOD THAT GREW BEFORE THE GLACIAL EPOCH 


By Maurice Deutsch, C. E. 


ANHATTAN Island offers an oppor- 
¥P tunity for a most ‘interesting study 
in geology. The general topography 
py of lower Manhattan Island at the 
uy time of its occupation by the Dutch, 
in 1623, presented so different an 
aspect from that now existing that 

the contrast is remarkable. Until 
“the early part of last century the 
eastern margin of the city was covered with swamps 
and low ground inundated by tide-water and over- 
grown with salt marsh grass. At the foot of Maiden 
Lane and Broad Street the river extended inland, 
forming, where Pearl, Water, Front, Gold, and Ferry 
streets are now located, a region known for a long 
time as “ The Swamp.” The mud flats of Harlem illus- 
trate how this vicinity must have looked before streets 
were cut through. At the present site of the Tombs 
and the Criminal Court Building there existed a deep 
bog-like pond known as the “ Collect” pond, the depth 
of which was estimated in places at over one hundred 
feet. During the construction of the present subway, 
and in the construction of the Centre Street loop, great 
difficulty was encountered in the vicinity of this pond, 
so that special methods had to be adopted in passing 
it. Along Centre Street, between White and Duane 
streets, extensive peat beds had to be excavated and re- 
placed by more stable material upon which to build the 
subway. 

The southern limit of the city was about where the 
Custom House now stands. The present Battery Park 
is “made” land, and Greenwich Street on the west 
side and Water Street on the east side were the dock 
fronts in those early days. In the excavation for the 
McAdoo Tunnel on Fulton Street and Greenwich 
Street some of the old timber dock piles were encoun- 
tered, and in one interesting case one of these piles 
came up into the bore of a twelve-inch hollow steel 
pipe which was being jacked down for the under- 
pinning of one of the 
buildings on Fulton 
Street. The interior of 





the city and in Central Park there are still numerous 
evidences pointing to glacial action. ~The tocking 
Stone” and the numerous glacial grooves and 
seratches in the rock in Bronx Park are some of the 
best evidences of glacial action that can be found 
anywhere. In the southern part of Manhattan Island, 
however, all superficial evidences of the presence of 
the glaciers have long disappeared, and, were it not 
for the frequent excavations now being made for the 
foundations of tall buildings, the glacial epoch would 
to-day have no witness in the lower part of New York 
City. But, as we shall see, these evidences are per- 
haps by far the most interesting of any yet discovered 
in this part of the country. 

In the construction of the tall office buildings on 
Manhattan Island many serious foundation questions 
have arisen from time to time. Some of these have 
given very little difficulty, due to the fact that little 
excavation was required to reach bed-rock or some 
other hard bottom. But in the southern part of the 
city the soil for a considerable depth below the curb 
is of a very treacherous nature. Great depths of 
excavation were required in certain localities before 
striking hard strata, and these could only be reached 
by applying the pneumatic caisson system of founda- 
tion construction. This variety of foundation prob- 
lems arises from the characteristic geology of Man- 
hattan Island. At the northern end Manhattan schist 
and Fordham gneiss crop up away above the street 
level. At such points the dip of the rock in a 
southerly direction is quite evident, but at the 
southern end of the island this same rock is found 
only at depths between fifty and one hundred feet 
below curb. Above this rock are found strata of a 
scientifically interesting nature. The ten-foot layer 
of hard-pan overlying the rock is nothing but an 
accumulation of disintegrated rock and glacial drift 
hardened by the pressure of the superimposed ma- 
terial, which in excavations for the foundations of the 





the island resembled 
parts of Staten Island 
to-day, and was covered 
with numerous hills and 
drift mounds, forming 
the origin of many small 
streams which flowed 
across the island into the 
Hudson and East rivers. 
When the streets were 
laid out and graded these 
hills were cut down and 
the streams filled in, but 
the latter are still flow- 
ing in their original 
courses, as many of them 
have been frequently en- 
countered in the excava- 
tions for recent buildings. 

Geologists tell us that 
aretiec conditiqns existed 
at one time as far south 
as latitude 40° north 
(southern Pennsylvania) , 
and that the surface of 
the earth, which had 
previously been covered 














with an abundance of 
vegetation, was overrun 
by a glacial sea which 
swept over the land, 
scooping out rivers and 
lakes in its course and 
carrying with it rock masses from far and wide. 
When this sea of ice finally melted away, it left 
a ragged “city of mounds” and- a conglomeration 
of stones seattered over the country, varying in 
size from the ordinary pebble to some of more than 
one thousand tons in weight. In the northern part of 

















Shells and hard-pan discovered on the site of the 
Singer Building, ninety-five feet below the surface 


A pinnacle, carafe, brass spikes, and iridescent glass bottle, 
discovered by excavators in various sites of lower Manhattan 


Singer Building and United States Express Building 
has been found to contain spetimens of shells belong- 
ing- to an extinct species. The discovery of these 
shells has aroused great interest. The lower half of 
Manhattan Island being very narrow and surrounded 
on ali sides by tidal waves, we find the soil above the 
hard-pan to be semi-fluid in nature. This is ordinary 
quicksand, Layers of quicksand as much as sixty feet 
in thickness have been encountered in down-town exca- 
vations for foundations. 

To make clear how it has been possible to expose 
these deep layers of glacial drift frequently found at 
depths of thirty to one hundred and ten feet below 
water level, it may be well to describe briefly the 
method used in sinking the caissons for high build- 
ings. The caissons are simply air-tight bottomless 
boxes, square or cylindrical in cross-section, having in- 
terior chambers large enough for a gang of men to 
enter and excavate at the bottom. In the roof of the 
box is an opening from which a shaft communicates 
with the street level, of a size sufficient for the con- 
veyance of men and material. As the caisson sinks 
below the water line the compressed air is pumped in 
to expel the water from the open lower or cutting edge. 
The caisson is thus sunk by undermining, aided by the 
heavy weight of concrete which is added over the roof 
of the caisson as the latter gradually sinks, and also 
by pig-iron blocks. When it has reached a satis- 
factory hard stratum, which is cleaned and levelled, 
the whole interior of the caisson and of the shaft con- 
necting the working-chamber with the outer air is 
filled with well-rammed concrete, forming a solid mono- 
lith, upon which the superstructure is readily sup- 
ported. To permit the passing of men and material 
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A geological cross-section taken at the site of the 
U.S. Express Building, showing the strata to bed-rock 


from the outside air to the working-chamber, or vice 
versa, Without excessive loss of compressed air, a Moran 
lock or air-chamber is used. This air-lock surmounts 
the top of the shaft leading to the working-chamber, 
and it is now possible to sink caissons through quick- 
sand and water close enough to adjoining buildings 
without causing a flow of material from under the 
latter, which if allowed to occur might settle and 
erack them. 

The successive strata of material found overlying the 
rock vary considerably in depth, but a general re 
semblance exists between similar strata in different 
localities. The excavation in the upper stratum is 
usually filled-in ground which covers the surface that 
Henry Hudson saw when he passed the shore of Man- 
hattan Island in the Half Moon. The treasures which 
this excavation has yielded are of modern origin, con- 
sisting of old wooden water-pipe, coins of rare value, 
old Revolutionary china, water carafes, and many 
Dutch relics. At the corner of Maiden Lane and 
William Street (the site of an old fortress) several 
cannon-balls were dug up, and on Exchange Place the 
diggers in the ecaissons brought to light dead men’s 
bones, buckles of brass, and broken coffins from the 
site of an old Revolutionary soldiers’ burying-ground. 
One illustration shows a terra-cotta pinnacle or finial, 
coming, probably, from the roof of an old Dutch 
church. It may be from the Dutch Reformed Church 
which stood within the old fort at the time when the 
island was first settled, or from the Lutheran Church, 
which was permitted to be built later on just beyond 
the walls of this fortification. The pinnacle was found 
on the site of the present Whitehall Building at the 
corner of Battery Place and West Street, about sixty 


feet below the street level. It is ten inches” in 
diameter at its widest point and eighteen inches in 
height. 


To make room for the Whitehall Building, some old 
brick houses, evidently built for residences, but in 
their last days used as saloons for sailors and long- 
shoremen, had to be torn down. In the basement a 
peculiar flooring of white-pine boards, separated on 
the sides and ends by thin strips of mahogany, was 
encountered. The flooring rested on beams 40 feet in 
length, to which were spiked the white-pine planks four 

















A piece of conglomerate, cemented by clay, from 


Beaver Street, now in Columbia University 
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inches in width and 12 feet long. The spikes were of 
brass about seven inches long, and were in a perfect 
state of preservation, although they had been driven 
there: in 1780 or earlier. In the photograph which 
shows one of these appears also what might have been 
a water carafe or decanter. It is of Dutch design and 
has a peculiar iridescent gleam. It was found 45 feet 
below the street level in a caisson for the foundations 
of the Seligman Building on the corner of William 
and South William streets. One of the familiar, 
Dutch, long clay pipes has also recently been un- 
earthed. 

Excavating through this fill to depths of from ten 
to thirty feet below street level the ground water 
level is encountered, which is practically the elevation 
of the water in New York Bay. Below this point have 
been found various strata of great geologic interest. 

The rock surface of Manhattan Island slopes from 
north to south, and passes below the tide level at 
about Tenth Street. From this point south and _ be- 
low the water level the island consists of a great 
blanket of sand and silt deposits built up on the 
underlying rock by the tides and currents of recent 
geologic times. Beds of clay and sand vary in thick- 
ness, and in some places the clay does not appear at 
al]. The sands vary to a considerable degree from the 
coarsest gravel to the most treacherous quicksands. 
A rational analysis of quicksands such as have been 
excavated in lower Manhattan shows about forty per 
cent. of quartz, about twenty per cent. of clay and 
mica, and about forty per cent. of feldspathic de- 
tritus, indicating that a considerable portion of it 
had been the result of disintegration of granite and 
gneiss, the latter forming the backbone of Manhattan 
Island. The color also varies in different localities. 
On the corner of Maiden Lane and William Street 
{the Royal Queen Building), as well as in certain 
localities along the west shore, the color of the quick- 
sand is a dark gray, while on the site of the Singer 
Building the color is red to reddish brown. These 
quicksands are a sedimentary deposit of disintegrated 
rock carried down from the Jersey shores and laid 
down by the action of the tides. The red-colored sands 
point to the red sandstones and the gray to the shales, 
which are characteristic rocks of eastern Jersey. 

To give an idea of the fineness of this sand some 
samples were passed through sieves with meshes of 
various sizes, and finally through a 200-mesh sieve, the 
openings of which are about .035 of an inch in width. 
From 20 to 37 per cent. passed through the 200-mesh 
sieve. Little may we wonder then that such fine ma- 
terial, when saturated with water, should flow as 
readily as water itself, passing through every crevice 
and seeking its level just like any liquid. Herein lies 
the reason for the difficulties encountered in exca- 
vating in quicksands; for, should pumping be resorted 
to in order to drain a pit of water, this fine material 
will invariably be pumped with the water, and if the 
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transporting action of 
the glaciers could be 
found than that offered 
by the drift boulders 
which are found em- 
bedded in this layer of 
hard-pan. These. vary 
greatly in size and com- 
position and were evi- 
dently transported many 
miles from their original 
location before they were 
deposited in the glacial 
drift in the lower part of 
Manhattan Island. Some 
of the boulders that have 
been excavated with this 
hard-pan from depths of 
50 to 110 feet below 
street level consist of 
trap, Triassic sand- 
stones, serpentines, 
gneiss, quartzite, horn- 
stone, and other rocks 
that are found in place 
only in the highlands of 
New Jersey and northern 
New York, at _ least 














thirty miles westward 
and northward. Among 
a collection of these in- 
teresting specimens of 
glacial geology unearthed 
in lower New York by 
the Foundation Company, and recently donated to the 
Department of Geology of Columbia University, was a 
curious and perfect indication of ice action—an open- 
textured gravel conglomerate containing no sand _ be- 
tween the pea-sized gravel particles, which were cement- 
ed by thin flakes of clay, perhaps a natural cement. 
Professor Kemp and Dr. Berkey of Columbia, who have 
studied these recently discovered glacial specimens 
with great scientific interest, claim that this open-tex- 
tured conglomerate was probably laid down frozen 
in a cake of ice. The melting of the ice had left it 
cellular, so that no sand was introduced with it. 

These boulders are often termed “ devil stones,” 
and were accredited in former times to the malevolent 
agency of man’s spiritual foes, but science, recognizing 
their origin, has named them “erratics,’” and the 
Germans call them “ wanderers.” 

No more interesting specimens of great scientific 
interest have ever been found in this vicinity than the 
shells of extinct marine creatures discovered on the 
stretches of a long-buried primeval beach. One of the 
illustrations shows a pile of shells and also a speci- 
men of the hard-pan in which these were found em- 
bedded, on the site of the Singer Building, at a depth 


Wood that grew before the glacial epoch, found under forty 
feet of rock and sand, with clam-shells from another site 


pre-glacial beds. They are very big and very heavy, 
and, while not esteemed a distinct species, are yet a 
variety of the regular species. It is interesting to 
note that this Venus or common quahog is called 
Mercenaria because its purple-spotted fragments were 
the wampum or money of the Indians.” 

The little coiled shell is “ Purpura Floridana,” a 
Texas or Florida coast shell. It has not been hitherto 
reported so far north. Its relatives were probably 
driven south by the ice and have never returned. It 
belongs to the gastropod or common snail group. The 
presence of this shell, according to Professor Grabau, 
of Columbia, would seem to indicate that at one time 
part of Manhattan Island was under the sea, and that 
the water was warm enough to allow southern varie- 
ties to migrate northward. 

What is probably the oldest piece of wood in exist- 
ence was found overlying the bed-rock at a depth of 
about forty feet below the street level, on the site of 
the United States Express Building, in Greenwich 
Street, and was covered by a stratum of hard-pan 
about eleven feet thick, above which was a layer of 
quicksand and muck about thirty feet thick. The 
specimen of wood is slightly brown in color and is be- 





























A mass of glacial boulders dug from the 
U. S. Express Building sixty feet below 


pumping be continued, will finally be drawn from 
under adjoining structures, eventually undermining 
them. 

The hard bottom upon which these sands rest con- 
sists of a cemented mass of material usually called 
“ hard-pan,” which was evidently deposited during the 
glacial period. Some specimens of hard-pan will often 
defy the eye of the expert by its resemblance to con- 
crete. No more convincing evidence of the remarkable 


site of the 


the street 


of ninety-five feet below Broadway. These shells have 
been found in excavations along the west side of Broad- 
way on the site of the Trinity, United States Realty, 
and Singer buildings, and likewise on those of the 
United States Express and the Whitehall buildings. 
“The big clam-shells are called: Venus Mercenaria, 
variety ‘antiqua,’” says Professor Kemp, “and are 
an extinct variety, no longer living in our waters; they 
are also found at Sankoty Head, Nantucket, in some 


Typical glacial boulders, showing striae, or indentations, 
and longitudinal scratches caused by the action of the ice 


lieved to have belonged to a now extinct species of 
cedar. As there was no way in which the wood could 
have been brought into this niche in the bed-rock after 
the hard-pan stratum had been deposited by the 
glaciers, it is evident that the tree of which this 
specimen formed a part had been growing before the 
glacial epoch. The photograph shows several pieces 
of wood, pieces of peat buried with it, and shells, which 
were found at the same spot. 
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Ou, when I went to get the cows, 
I climbed the lofty hill 
At morning and at ev’ning 
When the world was fair and still; 
And I saw the rarer colors 
On the palette of the sky, 
And I saw the hills grow purple, 
And the purple fade and die. 


One Memory 
By Shaemas O’Sheel 


On the grass T saw the tear-drops 
That the stars had wept all night, 
But they dried as morning kissed them 
With a whispered word of light. 
From the beds of pennyroyal 
Came a fragrant incense-flow, 
Trilled the sparrows all about me, 
Woke the wondering world below. 


And _ at ev’ning I went slowly, 
For I’d many thoughts to think, 
And TI stayed to watch the sun-god 
In-a troubled glory sink. 
Then a mingling of contentment 
And desires that would not still 
Was upon me as T followed 
The slow cattle down the hill. 
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ANOTHER AMERICAN COUNTESS FOR HUNGARY 


Miss Harriet Daly, younger daughter of the late Marcus Daly, of Montana and New York, whose engagement to Count Anton 'Sigray, of 
Hungary, has been recently announced. Count Sigray was best man at the wedding of Count Szechenyi and Miss Gladys Vanderbilt 
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Pastimes of the Nort! 





THE RECREATIONS OF THE NATIVE ALASKAN CHILDREN, WHICH 
FIT THEM FOR THE STERNER OCCUPATIONS OF THE HUNTER’S LIFE 


SAROW singularly children’s games par- 
urs take of, and are influenced by, the 
pursuits of their ancestors may be 
seen more than anywhere else, per- 
S haps, in Alaska. If a stranger in- 
vades the domestic circle in an 
5 Indian tribe of the Alaskan interior, 
Hp zy, 4 where he is accepted on such terms 
“™ Of friendly intimacy that the boys 
and girls feel no restraint on account of his presence 
among them, he will be genuinely amused by the in- 
terest which the parents take in every “game played, 
and by their good-natured participation in the various 
sports. On reflection, one comes to understand that by 
means of this direction of their children’s sports the 
savage father and mother are actually training their 
offspring in the arts of livelihood. 
The first time I had an opportunity of intimate asso- 
ciation with the young folk of Alaska and of watching 






















Little citizens of the Copper River nation 


their sports was in midwinter a decade ago, when, in 
company with one other adventurous traveller, I found 
myself storm-bound, a part of the outfit lost, our dogs 
footsore and weary, hung up in an Indian village 
where the stay-at-homes had perhaps never seen a 
white man before our coming. It was quite a big 
village, as such villages go—probably two hundred 
souls. I believe that they were a branch of the 
Inuits; I know that they were a kindly and hespitable 
people, although at first surrounded by the customary 
air of reserve. Our guide had visited the village be- 
fore, and by reason of his recommendation we were 
accepted on a more intimate basis than would have 
been the case had we arrived without introduction. So, 
presently, we found ourselves ensconced in a very pre- 
tentious barrabara, which had three large rooms, 
built, as all of them are, more than half underground, 
roofed over with dirt-covered logs, and lighted by seal 
Jamps. The effect of the old Russian influence was 
still apparent in a fourth room, off to one side, which 
was reserved for the steam bath. The outermost 
cavern—that into which we first entered—was by way 


By Roy Norton 


of being a sort of kitchen, for here all.the cooking was 
carried on; its comparative spaciousness and the large 
openings in the roof in lieu of chimneys made the huge 
fire bearable. The other rooms were partitioned off by 
immense logs standing upright, with doors between so 
small that my companion, who was of a mighty bulk, 
had much ado to squeeze himself through them. In- 
deed, the height of these doorways was a scant thirty 
inches, and the width of them less. 

After our long journey through an_ uninhabited 
country, across cold and rugged mountain passes, we 
were very much at our ease in this burrow-like home 
of our Indian host. Throughout the first day the place 
of our retreat was besieged by wondering villagers, but 
twenty-four hours of examination served to content 
their curiosity, and afterward we were accepted by 
them with a good-natured tolerance meant to be 
friendly. So it came about that on the second night of 
our stay in the village we had opportunity for the first 
time to participate in the Alaskan sports. 

We had put away our cooking outfit, and were 
seated on the hard-trodden floor of dirt in the inner 
room, with our backs against the wall after the man- 
ner of the others about us, when our attention was 
attracted by loud shouts of boyish laughter from the 
outer chamber. Our interest was provoked by the 
merriment, and forthwith we crawled through the 
little opening out into the other room, where we found 
assembled a crowd of boys of all ages, several girls, 
and a half-dozen of their elders. In the centre of the 
barrabara a fire had been built up until it was flaming 
brightly, and- the whole place was aglow with its radi- 
ance and warmth, At one end, where the light shone 
full upon him, a boy stood, holding a long piece of 
string, from the end of which dangled a wooden fish 
some six inches from tip to tip, with a black spot on 
the middle of the side to serve as bull’s-eye, and with 
another similar marking on the head and a third on 
the tail. Ten feet away, another lad held himself 
alertly upright, poising a feathered dart. At a signal, 
the boy holding the imitation fish began to swing it to 
and fro, and the twisting of the string kept it whirling 
as it rose and fell through the long are. 

“* One—two—three—four—” the others counted in 
steady chorus, while the marksman’s arm moved for- 
ward and backward with the swing of the fish to 
gauge the throw. 

Whish!. The dart flew from his hand with such 
speed that the eye could seareely follow its flight. 
Then the noise of its impact was instantly drowned in 
a burst of loud, derisive laughter in which even the 
elders joined. The dart had imbedded its point in the 
black spot that marked the fish’s tail. Had the fish 
been alive and in its element it must have sped 
swiftly away, carrying with it the thing of torment. 
The boy, vastly chagrined, gave place to another. 

This fellow, although younger, had a quicker eye, a 
surer hand; nor did he delay through so much of the 
time count of ten. As “two” was called, the dart 
leaped from his fingers to pierce the bull’s-eye in the 
centre of the fish. 

“Ah!” eame the long-drawn chorus of admiration, 
while the youth with an air of honest pride stepped 
over to his mates of the side by which he had been 
chosen. Soon we, too, were invited to join in the sport, 
and we did, but all our efforts flattered the prowess of 
the Indian children rather than our own. For that 
matter, we never did hit the fish in the centre or 
anywhere else. Had we been driven to depend on such 
piscatorial experiness for the means of subsistence, we 
must have starved to death in short order. 

It is easy to understand just how that particular 
game came into being, since the Alaskan native is as 
much fisherman as hunter, and for his best catch de- 
pends on the casting of his spear. From childhood, 
therefore, these boys, and the girls as well, are trained 

to this cunning, with the 
result that maturity finds 











them marvellously adept. 

We learned afterward 
that in the summer-time 
their games include the 
practice of casting to 
long distances. For this 
they use large spears in 
connection with the short 
throwing-stick, which is 
a piece of wood or a bone 
held in the right hand 
and having a hollow to 
receive the butt of the 
weapon. In this form of 
sport, the players can 
plant their spears in the 
mark at distances that 
seem almost incredible. 
A sling is also used by 
the Indian boys, who be- 
come such experts that 
many a ptarmigan falls 
a victim to their skill, 
and David himself when 
he slew Goliath could 
have displayed no greater 
art with this arm than do 
some of these Alaskan 
youths. 








Sitkans assembling for their annual “ potlatch” or masquerade 





That night in the bar- 
rabara we witnessed a 
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number of feats of strength—or, rather, tests of endur- 
ance. In one of the games, called the seal-hop, the con- 
testant would drop to the floor, stiffening his body until 
its whole weight was supported solely by the tips of his 
toes and the knuckles of his index and middle fingers, 
while his upper arms were tightly held against his 
sides. The trick was to see how many times he could 
hop the length of the circle around the fire while 

















The childish sport creates facility in spearing fish 


maintaining this position. Some managed to make the 
circuit eight or ten times, and this was marvel enough 
to us. But it seemed that they were anxious to show 
us what a really good seal-jumper could do in this way, 
and therefore one of the men was induced to make a 
display, a gray-headed Indian, very sturdy, who grinned 
amiably at us as he advanced to the fireside. Before 
he ceased hopping we had come to the conclusion that 
he was quite able to continue this extremely trying 
mode of locomotion throughout the night. Any one 
who doubts the difficulty of the exercise has but to 
attempt it. Assuredly, there can be no sport better 
fitted to develop every muscle of the body. 

Auother favorite pastime was to squat down with 
the arms closely together below the knees, and in this 
position to hop up and down as many times as pos- 
sible without breaking the hold. My companion on 
the trip was at this time in the very prime of his 
athletic prowess, and he was a man who was then 
esteemed one of the best all-round athletes in the world. 
He had only recently come from his position as physic- 
al instructor in a leading university, and he was in 
perfect training, as hard as a piece of steel. Neverthe- 
less, in that unwonted position he was able to jump 
no more than twenty times before breaking his hold, 
while one of the Indian boys, only twelve years old, 
passed the hundred mark. I have no doubt that this 
form of exercise accounts in large measure for the 
extraordinary leg-endurance displayed by the Indian 
runners in that region. It is claimed that some of 
these men, when in good condition, are able to make a 
hundred miles on snow-shoes without a stop. I have 
never had opportunity to authenticate the fact, but a 
Roman Catholic missionary once assured me of his be- 
lief in its probability. 

Our aboriginal friends were agog with desire to 
learn something concerning the games at which Amer- 
ican boys play. My partner was a very proficient 
tumbler, and to gratify the curious he turned forward 
and backward somersaults, to their joyous amazement. 
It was the first time that they had ever beheld anything 
of the sort, but at once, since they are plucky fellows, 
they unhesitatingly strove to imitate the acrobat. 
Never in my life have I beheld so many bumps sus- 
tained in so short a time. For a while it was as if 
we weré surrounded by a horde of springing, sprawl- 
ing dervishes: boys, ‘girls, and men alike all tackled 
the feat fearlessly. And it was now our turn to laugh. 
Most of them subsided after the rebuff which greeted 
the first attempt. One chap, however, a splendidly 
developed young man of about eighteen years, per- 
sisted even after he had fallen on his nose so severely 
that it continued to bleed copiously. He was firm in 
his determination to accomplish the white man’s 
trick. nor did he desist from his efforts until we re- 
quested it. Afterward we repeatedly turned hand- 
springs for them through the open space about the fire, 
whereupon, not a whit discouraged by past failure, 
they set themselves determinedly to emulate us. Even 
now I am forced to laughter as I remember how one 
old fat fellow braced his hands on the floor, waved his 
feef wildly aloft for an instant, and then crashed down 
with a shock that fairly forced a guttural groan from 
somewhere within him. He took the mishap good- 
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naturedly, however, and joined the others in laughter 
at himself. Their zest was such that we exhibited to 
them everything of the sort which is known to the 
American boy—such as resting the end of a stick upon 
the floor and throwing the body around under it. with- 
out releasing the hand-holds or touching anything ex- 
cept the feet to the floor, matching grips with a stick 
held high above the heads of two adversaries, and the 
like familiar sports of boyhood. And there was 
searcely one of these things that these Indian scholars 
of ours could not do after a little practice, and do 
well, too, although hitherto this sort of skill had been 
wholly unknown to them. 

When we left that village, bright and early two 
mornings later, the lad who had bumped his nose so 
outrageously in his first zeal over the new sport was 
nimbly turning somersaults forward and backward on 
the firm snow before one of the barrabaras, and he fol- 
lowed this with a series of handsprings wherein he 
whirled like a pinwheel. 

In a village further in the interior I once chanced 
on a party of girls who were playing out-of-doors, 
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of wood or a stone. Along the coast, however, associa- 
tion with the whites has already made ball-playing 
known, and doubtless in time the Alaskan must give 
due honor to the national game of the United States. 

One game played by the Esquimau children is some- 
thing like our ring-around-a-rosy, but with the dif- 
ference that the chant is a canoe song, in which they 
accompany the singing by movements of the arms to 
represent paddling the frail craft that has so im- 
portant a part in their lives. There are other songs in 
praise of the hunt, and in these the elders sometimes 
join. On one occasion every one in the barrabara 
lifted his voice in the song of the trader, which sings 
the joys of the tribe at the approach of the fur com- 
pany’s representative to barter needles and tea and 
matches and beads and other gaudy things for their 
hardly won furs. 

Early in childhood the Indian boys and girls turn 
their accomplishments to the family good, and become 
expert snarers of the big, fine arctic hare, the musk- 
rat, the ptarmigan, and wild water-fowl, all of which 
are available for food or barter or clothing. Many a 

















An Aleut habitation. It is built of sods, but has capacious rooms underground 


These were evidently copying the habits of their elders 
in the building of a summer camp. They cut an abun- 
dant quantity of the long grasses with which some of 
the natives in Alaska line their summer houses, and 
this they wove into tiny mats with a dexterity truly 
remarkable. Others of the children worked indus- 
triously at the making of little baskets. And, oddly 
enough, in the midst of the group, three girls, who 
must have passed some:time at one of the missions, 
were stitching away at dolls’ garments—for all the 
world like so many maids in an ordinary American 
home. I was amused especially by two little ones who 
had driven stakes into the ground in a clumsy imita- 
tion of the skin-racks, and were there busily plucking 
at a worn-out rabbit pelt. One game which they played 
was not altogether clear to me, but it was carried on 
by tossing pebbles into squares marked off on the 
ground. It bore some resemblance to a sport which is 
familiar to many an American boy under the name 
duck-on-the-rock. 

Marbles and quoits are unknown to Alaskan child- 
hood. Among the interior tribes, the boys remain in. 
total ignorance of baseball in any form, though on rare 
occasions I have seen them playing at catch with a bit 


silent forest run, where the full-grown Indian rarely 
ventures—since such work is beneath. his dignity—is 
worn by the moccasins of the ten-year-old lad as he 
goes outsetting or harvesting his diminutive traps. 
And their sisters are wily in slipping through the 
marsh-grass to capture an unwary water-fowl during 
the breeding season. Everything will be quietly 
peaceful, when suddenly up into the summer air with 
a whir of startled wings rises a flock of geese, and, 
for an instant, there is heard behind the alarmed 
quacking of one other which is soon stilled. Then, 
from out some bunch of tangled grasses cunningly 
contrived into a blind will come a grinning little 
Indian boy or girl with the unfortunate prey in hand. 

While it is true that the Indian of Alaska is not 
usually a very hard worker, because nature up there 
has been bountiful in providing a rather easy means 
for primitive livelihood, he nevertheless always finds 
something to do. The Alaskan father and mother re- 
gard their offspring with an affection not to be sur- 
passed by the parents of any other race, but occasion- 
ally they follow the old adage, which has been quoted 
to all of us so often in periods of corporeal woe, anent 
the sparing of the rod and the spoiling of the child. 





A crew of us, coming down the river in the spring of 
1898, put in for an hour’s rest at an Indian village, 
where the squaws were all engaged in drying fish on 
long racks staked by the water’s edge. We heard one 
of the women shout a command repeatedly in a loud 
voice. Then, of a sudden, she made a swift rush into 
the cache behind the barrabara, and dragged forth 
from it a fat nine-year-old urchin, who shrieked wildly 
in anticipation of what was about to come upon him. 
Verily, no civilized mother in the world could have 
turned her offspring over her knee and spanked him 
in more approved fashion than did this Indian squaw. 
And, when the chastisement was completed, the boy 
betook himself to the neglected task with gratifying 
industry. 

“Him heap bad boy!” the mother informed us in 
her broken English. “Him run away. Him no do 
hees work.” And all of us, remembering those occa- 
sions in our own lives when the like sin had received 
the like punishment, smiled in an appreciative sadness 
that was half for the mother and half for the child. 

Some of the lads develop great skill in whittling, 
fashioning with their knives marvellous little canoes 
and various implements of the chase. As a rule, how- 
ever, the Alaskan Indian has but small art in the 
handling of tools; his cunning of this sort is usually 
confined to the building of his boats, his traps, and 
snow-shoes. Yet occasionally an artist arises among 
them, and the company of these is recruited from the 
boys who acquire peculiar mastery of the whittler’s 
eraft. The lad thus dexterous with his blade becomes 
the carver of ivory, or the maker of boats, or the fash- 
ioner of bone spear-heads. Now and then, too, one 
may run across bits of wood-carving, usually in the 
shape of masks, which evince a considerable degree of 
excellence in the manner of the work, or the totem 
poles found in the southern part of the country, which 
display the tribal lore in intricate designs. The 
makers of these served their voluntary apprenticeship 
as whittlers, and made carving their life-work be- 
cause they whittled better than did their fellows. 

It is a pity that in this study of Alaskan pastimes 
we must include one thing vicious—gambling. Alas! 
the Indian loves gambling even better than does his 
more enlightened white brother. The civilized boy 
plays marbles for keeps, perhaps, or pick-or-pull with 
pins, or hull-gull with hazel-nuts, but he indulges in 
this sort of game only at intervals; the Indian chil- 
dren, on the contraary, girls even as well as boys, will 
take a hazard at any time on the slightest provecation. 
And therein, as in the good things, they follow the 
example of their parents. There is something pathetic, 
something ridiculous as well, in the scene as one 
watches the group squatting on the floor throughout 
a long, dark winter’s day, staking with desperate zest 
trinkets and furs and even food itself. Sometimes in 
remote regions, where a white man is not seen once in 
a decade, the sole trace of civilization is a. soiled and 
broken deck of playing-cards. Often the faces are so 
worn and dirty that only long-continued familiarity 
with the pack could enable one to distinguish suit and 
degree. But they are a precious treasure to the Indian, 
since they minister to his favorite vice. These savages, 
in their enthusiasm, have devised a number of excel- 
lent card-games for themselves. And the children are 
keen to follow the example set them by their elders. 

The inevitable development of this vast, rich terri- 
tory, and the incoming of the pioneer which will follow 
on the heels of improved transportation facilities, will 
give white playmates to the Indian child. Within the 
next ten vears the white population of Alaska will in 
all probability leap forward by hundreds of thousands. 
Where now are villages of the aborigines will be the 
towns of the white immigrants, the centres of farm- 
ing communities. The mower will go clattering across 
the fields where the Indian boy was wont to set his 
snares; the woodland glade in which he once hid his 
traps will vanish beneath the swift axe-strokes that 
feed the whining saws of the mills. Soon, very soon, 
this playground of a primitive race will be but a 
memory of the past and dreaming old men, sitting in 
the half-deserted barrabaras, will tell strange stories 
of the things that were in the land before the white 
man came. 





Curiosities of Fear 





MCF N the entire field of mental and nervous 

pa | troubles the alienist finds few cases more 
ZF <4 ‘ifficult to treat than those in which 
ASS a morbid fears predominate. Many human 
WENN beings are afflicted with some one or other 

SESS of a multitude of besetting fears, which 
ure in some instances so slight or so weH concealed 
that they are beyond detection by others and the in- 
dividual is considered norma]. But let a nervous 
breakdown occur and the fear gains a firm hold upon 
the sufferer, who may be doomed to a life fraught with 
much misery. 

To attempt a classification of these fears, or, as 
they are termed, phobias, would be difficult indeed. 
A few of the more comnion types of phobias may be 
mentioned, however. Astraphobia is a fear of light- 
ning. In this case the person afflicted feels an un- 
easiness not merely during an electrical storm, but at 
all times and seasons, as though the sky were about 
to open and a flash of lightning to descend upon his 
head. Topophobia indicates a fear of places; agora- 
phobia of open places, and claustrophobia of narrow 
or closed places. Anthrophobia suggests a dread of 
man; gynephobia of woman. Monophobia is the term 
used when the fear is that of being left alone. Patho- 
phobia is a dread of disease. Mysophobia indicates a 
dread of contamination. Pantophobia is applied to 
cases where the person is in a continual dread of 
everything, while phobophobia means a fear of fear. 

A strange case of agoraphobia, one of the queerest, 
possibly, that has ever been recorded, came under the 
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By Wirt W. Barnitz 


notice of an eminent alienist about a year ago. The 
sufferer could not bring himself to cross a place which 
was surrounded with high buildings, frequently walk- 
ing great distances to avoid passing through any place 
of the kind. He would ramble through,the open coun- 
try without the slightest fear, but open places in the 
city inspired him with the dread that the buildings 
were about to fall upon him. 

A gentleman of the highest mentality, who fills the 
position of president of a large corporation. has suf- 
fered for years from a strange form of claustrophobia. 
To pass through a narrow hallway, a narrow alley, 
or any other narrow place, is perfect torture to him. 
Subways particularly inspire in him an unreasoning 
fear. Some time ago he promised an intimate friend 
to ride with him through the principal subway in 
New York City. Being a man of his word, he exerted 
his will power to the utmost in endeavoring to sup- 
press the morbid dread which was contending with 
his better judgment and tending to bring about the 
breaking of his promise. He forced himself to ac- 
company his friend as far as the entrance of the under- 
ground railway, but just as he was about to descend 
the stairs his will power entirely failed him and he fled 
from the place as though pursued by an assassin. This 
ease illustrates how utterly powerless a man really is 
to tear away from the grasp of a well-defined phobia. 

Mysophobia, one of the youngest of the phobias, 
owes its existence to the great mass of literature on 
the subject of bacteria. Thirty years ago there was 
not a medical term for a fear of the kind, but within 
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the past decade the number of mysophobic cases has 
grown wonderfully. 

The cure for trouble of this kind cannot be found 
in drugs, although drugs used judiciously are of some 
value. The first and most important thing to do is 
1o get the sufferer into a pleasant environment, where 
he may lead an out-of-door life and build up his sys- 
tem. Then the fight against the obsessive idea may 
be begun. It must be persisted in doggedly. The 
patient must not be made to do things which are con- 
trary to his notions; rather must he be led to see 
that his notions in the matter are absolutely wrong 
through object-lessons. Day after day he must be 
shown that others can do what he is afraid to do 
without harming themselves in any way whatever. 
After a time the patient begins to realize the falsity 
of his phobia. © 

Now suggestion, which should be used from the 
very beginning, must be pushed with much tact 
and as much zeal. Not an opportunity to convince 
the patient that his fears are groundless must be al- 
lowed to go by unused. ae 

When the patient does see most clearly that his ideas 
are erroneous, being, however, unable as yet to exert 
his will power to the extent that he can without the 
least aversion fly in the face of his besetting fear, the 
power of auto-suggestion must be taught him. Herein 
lies the secret of a perfect.cure. The sufferer must be 
administering to himself auto-suggestions almost con- 
tinually whenever the old fear begins to affect his 
consciousness again. 


















The S8u 


“ Shouldst thou betake thyself unto women, do not forget thy whip. 


IETZSCHE was mistaken. He would 
never have written that nor whole 
chapters of his works could he once 
have seen his boasted “ blond beast ” 
in a department stere. The possi- 
bilities of that great American in- 
stitution could not be prefigured by 
a recluse philosopher with but one 
‘timid sister to wait on him. He 
hinted vaguely at a possible superwoman to match his 
superman. Had he lived longer and shopped some, he 
would have found the missing link in his theory, mas- 
querading under the misnomer “ saleslady,” with 














“Those blue ones look good to me,” he enthused 


which unimaginative commerce still dubs its noblest 
product. Nietzsche would have recognized her for the 
superlady. 

This important discovery might never have been 
made if there had not been a mistake in my change. 
I had threaded my way into proximity to innumerable 
bargain counters flanked by four-deep phalanxes of 
femininity. As I made wide détours to avoid them, 
sex superiority surged in me, and as if we belonged to 
the same lodge I asked for the glove-counter confiden- 
tially of every man I met. At last somewhere I| 
emerged in sight of its comparative quiet. Standing 
at the very end I examined diligently various styles 
I did not want. Behind, near the other end, the 
corner of my eye caught several plainly dressed figures, 
their heads together in a group worthy of Rossetti or 
Burne-Jones. One superb creature detached herself 
and swept toward me with the languor of a princess. 

“ Mariana of the Moated—” I murmured. 

“T beg your pardon?” she interrupted. Then in the 
midst of my silent admiration, ‘‘ What can I do for 
you, sir?” she said, 

She listened tolerantly to the beginning of my in- 
volved inquiry for dogskin gloves, and stopped it with, 
“What size?” She cut short my painful efforts at 
recollection by graciously measuring my hand. Then 
she laid on the counter bewildering boxes of sevens, 
until I mustered courage to describe some heavy hand- 
sewn tans I had recently seen in a haberdasher’s win- 
dow. 

“ Yes, we have those,” she told me in a tone of tenta- 
tive approval. Sweeping the boxes aside, she brought 
another, enunciating suspiciously, as she opened it, 
“ Two dollars and a halt.” 

* Pll have a pair,” I asseverated. 

Then we got on better. She helped smooth one on 
my fingers, took my ten-dollar bill gingerly, stuck her 
pencil into her dark mysterious coiffure, and called 
“Cash!” as might a prima donna of whom the special 
favor of sounding her highest note had been requested. 
Then she leaned gracefully against the back counter, 
with the precise far-away look in her eyes that must 
have characterized Mariana of the Moated— 

Why didn’t she go back to her Rossetti group? I was 
perfectly capable of waiting for my change alone. In 
fact I preferred it— 

Ah, there was nothing personal in her gaze, after all. 
This was the end of her counter. A gossamer-haired 
Mona Lisa at the next one glided slowly down and they 
whispered together. While I vaguely pondered, an 
orotund female squeezed me aside and, leaning over the 
counter, thus addressed them: 
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“Is the basement down-stairs?” 

Exchanging glances with Mona Lisa, my Mariana 
bent forward, as the willow bends to the stream, and 
said, with the puckering sweetness of apricot preserves, 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“ How do I get there?” 

“The elevator is at the end of that aisle on the 
right,” mused Mariana. 

“Must I take it!” marvelled the woman. 

“The stairs are down this aisle you’re in, madam,” 
Mariana continued her reverie. 

“ Ach!” exclaimed the inquirer, and was off. 

Mariana’s eyes intercepted my appreciative smile, 
met it with a sphinx-like gaze an instant, and then 
she turned to whisper again with Mona Lisa. 

But Mona was busy. A bullet-headed blond man in 
a striped overcoat stood before her. I sank weakly 
upon a stool in my amazement. 

“T want a silk scarf—for a lady,” said he, trucu- 
lently. 

“What color?” asked Mona Lisa, adjusting her hair- 
pins. 

“ How can I tell?” almost bellowed the bullet-headed 
one, protruding his lower jaw and disclosing his simian 
origin. 

“Is she light or dark?” asked Mona Lisa, indif- 
ferently, arranging to a nicety the nickel show-stands 
en the glass case. 

“IT never saw her,” said the man, helplessly; “ she’s 
a friend of my wife’s.” 

Mona Lisa lifted her eyebrows slightly in disin- 
terested incredulity. 

“ My wite told me to be sure and get a silk scarf 
she could give to her friend—see!” appealed the man. 
“You ought: to know something to fill the bill. Can’t 
you help me out?” 

Mona Lisa turned slowly half around, let the fingers 
of one hand glide gracefully down a row of boxes, ex- 
tracted one with marvellous accuracy, and laid it open 
before the stolid gaze of the man. 

“These look like the real thing?” he temporized, 
idly fingering the end of one scarf. 

“Six dollars and ninety-eight cents,’ admonished 
Mona Lisa. 

“They ought to be good at that price,’ said the 
bullet-headed one, humbly. “ But haven’t you got any 
other color? If I take this white thing home and my 
wife don’t like it she’ll make it hot for me.” 

Again Mona lisa raised her eyebrows and placed 
several more boxes on the counter. 

“Those blue ones look good to me,” he enthused. 
“ That’s my favorite color.” 

“You didn’t tell me you were going to wear the 
scarf,” said Mona Lisa, sweetly; and ere the man could 
recover from this stunning suggestion, she conde- 
scended to continue: “ Blue doesn’t go with every com- 
plexion, you know, and your wife didn’t tell you what 
color to get, and not even whether her friend is light 
or dark. I should advise you to take a white one. 
Any lady can wear white.” 

“T guess youre right,” faltered the man. “IT never 
thought of that. But if my wife raises a fuss with me 
for not bringing home a blue one—she’s awfully fond 


of colors.” 





Thus spake Zarathustra.” 


“She ean exchange it,” said Mona Lisa, closing the 
incident. 

“Well, T guess I’ll take the white one, then—if 
you're dead sure it can be exchanged?” he hesitated. 

“Certainly,” she replied, as if soothing a frightened 
child. 

Then my own package arrived. Mariana, with a 
Lady Bountiful gesture, was spreading my change on 
the counter. I reached for it carelessly. 

“Wait,” she said. ‘“ You gave me a ten-dollar bill, 
didn’t you? They’ve sent change for a five. I don’t 
know what’s the matter with them up there; that’s the 
second mistake this morning. You'll have to wait 
while I call a floorwalker,” she added, as might a 
hostess apologizing to an inconvenienced guest. 

As she swished down the counter, holding the change 
and sales slip haughtily in one hand, I glanced at the 
bullet-headed one. He was fumbling uncertainly in 
the box of blue searfs, while Mona Lisa laid his 
package and change under his nose. 

“ Now don’t forget, I can exchange this,” was his 
last appeal as he turned haltingly to go. 

Mona Lisa nodded with a superior smile, pushed the 
searf-boxes aside and proceeded to clear her counter of 
everything else. She had no more than finished when 
the bullet-headed one stood before her again. 

* Look here,” he began, “ I’m going to take a chance 
on that blue scarf anyhow. My wife—” 

“ Certainly.” cut in Mona Lisa, turning her back on 
him and beckoning to a floorwalker who had just 
strolled into the aisle. 

The exchange was quickly consummated. Even then 
the man elaborated a lurid explanation of what might 
happen in his family circle if he came home with the 
wrong searf. Mona Lisa turned from him abruptly 
to a woman who was inquiring for “ some excursion.” 

“Do you mean lace insertion, madam?” asked Mona. 
The woman nodded vigorously, and while she was being 
directed the bullet-headed one turned slowly and speech- 
lessly away. 

“T am sorry to keep you waiting; your change will 
be here in a minute now,” cooed Mariana at my shoul- 
der. 

“T like waiting,” I averred. ‘‘Do they have many 
men customers at the next counter?” 

Ladies’ neckwear?” she laughed, condescendingly. 
“Oh yes, quite a few. That was a funny one about the 
searf, though.” 

“ Yes,” I said; “he came back.” 

“That’s nothing,” she advised me. “TI bet he’ll be 
back again. Kitty could have had more fun with him 
if she felt like herself, but she’s had one pill after an- 
other this morning.” 

“What a pity!” I said in innocent surprise. ‘“ She 
looks as though she were in uncommonly good health.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Mariana, blushing 
charmingly. “ You see, when customers make them 
get out a lot of things and then don’t buy anything 
the girls call them ‘ pills.’ ” 

“Oh!” I said, and she turned with a relieved expres- 
sion toward an approaching cash-girl. 

“This surely must be your change now,” she ex- 
claimed. “ Yes, and it’s all right this time,” she added, 


counting it into my hand. She bestowed upon me a 








Turned her back on him and beckoned a floorwalker 
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half-approving look, as who should say, “ You’ve been 
rather nice.” Then she half-turned away, paused, and 
with a roguish glance of the eyes, whispered over her 
shoulder, ‘*‘ What did I tell you?—here he comes now.” 

It was indeed the bullet-headed one swarming up 
to the next counter. Mona Lisa (henceforth she must 
be known as Kitty) also had seen him. The two 
superladies sidled gracefully up to each other and 
waited his approach with supercilious interest. “ My 
wife—” he began, while I made good my escape, 
choking down laughter that might have attracted the 
attention of the store detective. 

Weeks afterward Providence enabled me to learn 
more of the way of a man with the superlady. Later 
than usual one evening, in an Elevated train, I glanced 
up from my paper, and there hanging on a strap 
directly before me was my Mariana of the Moated— 
glove-counter. She thanked me graciously for my 
proffered seat. One beside her was vacated at the 
next station, and I dropped into it. 

“What became of the man that wanted a scarf?” 
I boldly asked. 

“Oh,” she replied quite naturally, “ he took a white 
one again. .The very next day he came back and said 
his wife had given him fits for not bringing home a 
pink one. He had the nerve to blame it all on Kitty 
because she told him to take a white one. He ex- 
pected her to know that his wife’s friend was a 
brunette.” 

“ How unreasonable!” I sympathized. “ But are they 
all like that?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mariana, “you ought to have 
seen Kitty’s Spanish gentleman—Kitty’s the one you 
saw selling the man the scarf, you know. Well, this 
Spanish gentleman came in one day with his daugh- 
ter and wanted to buy her a mantilla. He could 
hardly speak any English, but he was so polite! He 
was so pleased with the way Kitty waited on him that 
he comes back every year regularly to buy something 
for his daughter, who’s in a convent now. Petty 
French—that’s what we call the girl at the jewelry 
counter next to Kitty’s—she is French, you know— 
just tossed her head when Kitty told her about him 
and said, ‘Of course—he’s Spanish, my dear.’ ” 

“So he was an exception, was he?” I said, disap- 
pointedly. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” rejoined Mariana. “The 
girls would mostly rather wait on men. When they 
«re buying for themselves, they don’t often fuss. 
Even a woman, if she’s shopping with a man, won’t 
fuss as much as when she’s not. Of course, she’s just 
showing off to make the man think she knows her 
own mind as well as the men say they do theirs. The 
girls know better, but they don’t let on, because most 
of the men make waiting on a counter easier.” 

“So the ladies act quite differently when they are 
shopping by themselves,” I said with complacency. 

“Yes, and a good many of the men, too,” she ad- 
monished me. 

“ Are they inclined to talk about their home affairs, 
like the one who wanted scarfs?” I asked. 

“Sometimes they seem to think they must tell us 
those things,” said Mariana with fine scorn. ‘“ Then 
it takes us longer to find out what we really need to 
know so we can help them to get what they want!” 

“Isn’t it rather risky to send a man shopping for 
you?” I suggested. 

“Not if you give him the right instructions,” said 
Mariana, wisely. “Then the girls could do as well 
with him as if the lady were. there herself—often 
better. The trouble is most of the ladies don’t know 
how to shop themselves. Why, only yesterday, Kitty 
had a lady come up and say, ‘Have you got those 
Nazimova collars?’ Of course there’s no such thing, 
but Kitty goes to the theatre a good deal, and she 
knew the lady wanted that high choky kind of collar. 
She put some down on the counter. ‘Does Nazi- 
mova wear these?’ said the customer. ‘ Haven’t you 
seen her, madam?’ asked Kitty. ‘No,’ she said; ‘I 
heard a lady telling another lady about them in the 
ears” 
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“Women expect you 
to know a great deal,” 
I remarked, with more 
complacency. 

“Yes, and the men 
are pretty helpless, 
too,” retorted Mariana. 

“You mean there are 
some —er — ‘pills’ 
among the men?” I ven- 
tured. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean 
to use that store slang 
to you the other day. 
It just slipped out. 
You hear the girls say- 
ing it so much, you 
know. Why, when cus- 
tomers make them pull 
down nearly everything 
in stock for nothing, 
they call them capsules 
—harder to swallow 
than pills, you know.” 

“TI like the. meta- 
phor,” I reassured her. 
“You must always 
swallow and never 
choke — not lose your 
temper; whatever hap- 

ns.” 

“T should say not; 
we always have to be 
polite,” said Mariana, 
proudly. ° “It’s pretty 
hard sometimes, but 
you can get even by 
being sarcastic. You 
can do that and _ be 
polite too, you know. 
‘Petty’ French—that’s 
the French girl at the 
jewelry counter I told 
you about—is great 
for that. You know 
those fancy jewelled 
neck-pieces the ladies 
call dog-collars? Well, 
anyhow, a lady came up 
to Petty French and 
said with an awful crust, ‘I want a dog-collar.’ She 
was dressed to kill in furs and everything and had a 
little fluffy dog under her arm. So Petty French 
said, quick as that, ‘ For yourself, madam?’ ” 

“Well, at any rate, the men don’t give you as 
much trouble as the women,” I decided, recovering 
my complacency. 

“Oh, some of them do, a lot more,’ said Mariana, 
impartially. ‘‘ Why, once a man came up to Kitty’s 
counter and said: ‘I want to get a present for my 
dear mother. She’s just the dearest mother that 
ever lived, and you must help me to select something 
very nice for her.’ He kept on talking about his 
dear mother. Kitty got in a few questions edge- 
ways and found out that mother was a very old lady 
with white hair. So she got down some black lace 
fichus. You know what those are?” 

T nodded vaguely. 

“Well, he asked Kitty to try a few of them on, and 
then he said he was sure they would be too large. 
Next she showed him a lot of black silk standing 
collars with jabots. He let her go ahead for a long 
while before he remembered that dear mother’s neck 
was very short. Then Kitty explained to him that 
most old ladies were fond of lace, and she got down 
some boxes of the loveliest baby Irish lace collars 
vou ever saw. He liked them so much that he made 
her try most of them on. Finally he found one that 
he was sure would just suit dear mother, but when 
he heard the price, $12, ‘ What a pity!’ he said; ‘ that’s 
a little more than I can afford. I feared they were 








“You ought to have seen Kitty’s Spanish gentleman” 


quite expensive.’ Kitty felt sorry for him and dug 
around till she found one almost the same pattern, 
only smaller, for $7. After she’d put it on and turned 
around some more, he said he'd take it 

“Well, just as he was getting out his money, and 
Kitty had the sales slip all made out, he happened to 
see, down in the show-case, some made-up lavender 
silk collars. ‘Why, there are some pretty collars, 
right there,’ he said; ‘you didn’t show me _ those.’ 
‘They wouldn’t be at all suitable for an old lady, 
said Kitty. ‘No one over thirty would think of wear- 
ing one of those. ‘Oh, I think that one on the end 
would please dear mother very much. What is the 
price?’ ‘ Ninety-eight cents,’ said Kitty. And _ he 
took it! 

“Oh, here’s my station,” exclaimed Mariana, “ Don’t 
forget my counter when ‘you need gloves. Good-by.” 

I revived sufliciently to realize that I had passed 
my station some time back. As I retraced my way, 
I marvelled at the capable and all-inclusive wisdom 
of the superlady. Here is a creature of “the sex” 
who cannot be bluffed by man. He may occasionally 
make a mother, a sweetheart, or even a wife believe 
that his opinion on personal adornment is worth 
listening to, but in the hands of the superlady he 
becomes helplessly humble clay. She knows more of 
the mysteries of apparel than he and his womenfolk 
put together. Serene in her superior knowledge of 
both sexes, the superlady moulds the will of mere 
man with a word, a glance. I shouldn’t wonder if | 
bought my gloves of Mariana in future. 





Man—The Timid 


By Catherine D. Groth 


a ME men complain that women are so 

4] easily influenced that one never knows 
where, mentally, to find them. “ You 
leave a woman one day as your best 
friend—they say—and you find her the 
wee Sq} next as cross and disagreeable as can 
be. You ask for a reason, an explanation. She 
refuses to give any. You do not comprehend. Finally 
it dawns on you. Some one has been calumniating you 
and that is the reason for her coldness. The man 
never hesitates to blame the woman, but in the same 
case he feels perfectly justified in acting in the same 
way, and would be much offended if any one complained 
of it. 

For there is no creature in the world with fewer 
epinions of his own than a man. He is swayed from 
one “firm opinion” to another, if any one bothers to 
sway him. Any one—that is to say, any “ attractive 
person,” or, perhaps, a flatterer. You hear a man tell 
how he abhors seeing a woman smoke, and the next 
day you meet him at a friend’s studio busily gr ged 
a lady with a cigarette in her mouth. And if y 
pass a remark about women and cigarettes he will 
stare at you with a real, not feigned, blank stare and 
say he never knew anything so delightful and charm- 
ing as a woman who smokes. 

The reason why men have acquired the reputation 
of not being easily influenced is a very simple one. It 
is because of their innate stubbornness. Man sets 
his face like flint against all changes or improvements, 
and this in spite of the fact that man is more revolu- 
tionary than woman. He can never grasp the ideas of 
the future. The past is what he thinks of, though 
oceasionally he may catch up with the present. Men 











in general are opposed to woman’s suffrage because it 
is something to which they are not yet accustomed. 
Men are not to blame for this; society is. Man has 
always had to go out into the world to fight for a 
livelihood in war or in fierce competition. Woman, 
in the seclusion of her four walls, has had time to 
think. Being at a distance, she has seen life as a 
whole. She has been able to connect past and present 
and to think of the future. Man, being in the midst 
of the turmoil, has no time to speculate as to the 
future. 

Man accepts a change only when he is literally 
forced to do so. Then he takes all the credit to 
himself. When, after ceaseless and often painful 
efforts, woman finally gets the ballot, man will pat 
himself on the back and say, condescendingly: “ It 
was my idea, you know, my dear. I knew you ought 
to have it. I just wanted to see whether you really 
eared for it.” 

Men have always scorned improvements — “ new 
fangled ideas,” they call them. You rarely ever hear 
of a mother keeping her son from going to college or 
from trying to advance in the world; it is usually the 
father who says, “ W hat was good enough for me is 
good enough for you.” In diplomatic circles and in 
tmmany other phases of our social life it is always the 
women who strive to get on; the men would often be 
content to sit down and let the world walk past them. 

A man likes to have things as he is used to having 
them. That is how “the pies mother used to make,” 
ete., came into favor. A father was scolding his four- 
year-old daughter for eating too much honey. “ When 
T was a boy,” he said, “in the little village of Way- 
back, we were never allowed to eat as much honey as 
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that.” “ May be,” retorted the little girl; “but, you 
see, IT wasn’t born in that place.” With her sound 
feminine sense she struck the only argument to cope 
with her father’s love of things as they were. A man 
shows his inherent inertia at moving-time particularly. 
He would rather endure a thousand discomforts than 
move. One woman used to say that her husband was 


‘like a pet cat; when it came to moving he would 


yield only to bodily coercion. 

Men, aver lovers of platitude, argue that women 
“never know how to make up their own minds.” Yet 
a woman’s indecision in choosing a new hat is as 
nothing compared with a man’s in picking out a new 
searf. In a restaurant a woman is never at loss what 
to choose. She may pretend to be, but in reality she 
isn’t. If she is alone she orders her frugal repast 
in no time, and if accompanied by a man she has the 
high-priced delicacies at the tip of her tongue. Man, 
on the contrary, looks at the menu for half an hour 
and then manages to call back the waiter to change 
his order. At a fashionable art exhibition a woman 
will decide at once which picture is the best, while 
her male companion, after wandering around and 
scrutinizing everything in sight, comes to no definite 
conclusion. 

A woman knows which of her admirers she likes 
best and which one is most worthy of her. A man 
makes love to a dozen girls, proposes to one, and re- 
grets that he did not choose another. Some men con- 
stitute pleasant exceptions to these truths, but they 
only prove the rule; which is, that man is more easily 
influenced than woman, more stubborn, and less capable 
of conceiving or grasping new ideas. All of which is 
respectfully submitted. 
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SPRING FASHIONS 


LG 'BBER hose will be much worn by 
K amateur gardeners this spring. if 
you find that your hose leaks, it is 
better to dam it than to darn it, 
the latter in most cases proving too 
mild a treatment to be effective. 

Silk hats with the nap rubbed the 
8 wrong way will be de rigueur on the 
way home from theatre and opera 
parties, and from afternoon teas as well, where the 
hat-room facilities are limited. 

Beads will be much worn on the brow as the days 
grow warmer, especially by those who exercise violent- 
ly, or are engaged in occupations requiring pretty 
strenuous and constant action. 

New Swisses, according to information just received 
from Paris, will have embroidered polka dots upon 
them this year, although the old Swisses will wear 
freckles as hitherto. 

The floods in Paris have delayed considerably the 
spring announcements of many of the moulders of 
fashion. but it is probable that the Parisians at least 
will show a marked predilection for watered silks for 
the balance of the season. 

A rather effective chignon for American official so- 
ciety, as well as for patriotic organizations all the land 
over, is secured by placing an auburn psyche on top of 
a snow-white pompadour, the whole bound about by a 
blue fillet. It is called the Tricolored Toupee. 

Low-neck gowns will probably be even lower during 
the coming spring and summer seasons, as a measure of 
economy in the face of the high cost of living. They 
will be chesty rather than merely chic in appearance. 

An attractive vanity-hat for men’s wear consists of 
the regulation beaver of commerce with a mirror set 
in the crown, and little powder-puffs and rouge-boxes 
fitted snugly into the sides. 

In Western American cities where soft coal is burn- 
ed constantly, fashion has decreed that white gloves 
need be worn only in the early evening, making it de 
rigueur as a concession to the helpless to wear smoke- 
tipped, or soot-colored, gloves after nine o’clock 

The newer fur muffs are made of seal shaped to re- 
semble a bolster, and are not only pleasing to the eye, 
but are also very useful to travellers, containing as 
they do ample room for the storage of ball gowns, com- 
plete changes of clothing, toilet articles, opera-glasses, 
novels, and two or three small hand-bags. They can be 
used comfortably on sleeping-cars for pillows, and 
short ladies will find them a great boon at the theatre, 
where they may be used to sit on, elevating the sitter 
to a point where a normal view of the stage may be 
had. 

Muzzles and canvas chest-protectors will be fashion- 
able with football players this coming spring and sum- 
mer, but outfielders, as well as basemen, should avoid 
muffs during the progress of the game. 

The effort of the Back-From-Elba Club to supersede 
the Pomeranian spaniel and the Boston bull-terrier 
with rhinoceri as the fashionable pets of the year, as 
well as the attempt to set aside the chameleon and 
Brazilian beetle in favor of the python for lady’s wear, 








THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR 


“WHAT SHALL WE CHRISTEN HER?” 


has fallen through because of the failure of the African 
python and rhinoceros farmers to conserve the nat- 
ural resources of their country, with the result that 
the supply is entirely inadequate to meet the demands 
of the moment. . Another season, however, they will 
rake a strong bid for popular favor, and successfully 
too, if, as we are informed, the breeders of these in- 
teresting creatures are able to perfect their system of 
raising ‘them by ineubation. 


SPORTING NOTES 

Now that Columbia College has introduced a course 
in domestic science, she will probably be represented 
by a strong team in next year’s tatting and pop-over 
meet to be held either at Wellesley or Vassar. 

A pleasant sight these March days is to see the im- 
promptu sprinting-matches along our public highways 
between all sorts and conditions of men and their hats. 
Some pretty speedy records are being made in the 
hundred and two-hundred yard dashes, but we regret 
to have to record the fact that in most instances the 
hat is the first to cross the finish line. 








Bob Peary, the north pole heavy-weight ee 
is said to have broken training, so that any expec tation 
that he is to go in for the antaretic stakes is likely 
to be disappointed. 

The reported knock-out of the Lords in the fight 
with the Commons for the British belt proves to have 
been a false rumor. The fight will probably have to 
be made again before very long, with the chances of 
the belted earls putting up a stronger front and re- 
taining their title, although recent ‘utterances of his 
seem to show that Hank “Asquith, the representative 
of the Commons, is in a very “ promising ” condition. 

Owing to the subsidence of the waters of the Seine, 
the proposal to hold the Yale-Harvard boat-race on 
the Avenue de l’Opéra, at Paris, has been withdrawn. 
We are glad of it, although it will of course be a great 
disappointment to the American colony at the French 
capital, some of whem might find it inconvenient to 
return to the United States to witness this famous 
event. Apropos of this contest, there is some anxiety 
expressed at Cambridge as to the result, owing to 
recent changes in the boat, and the fear that the new 
captain, Larry Lowell, may, through lack of experience, 
stroke Harvard the wrong way. 
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“Say, Martuy, I THOUGHT WE WAS GOIN’ TO HAVE THIS ROOM TO OURSELVES?” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


E are sorry, B. W. 
q., that we can- 
not advise you in 


so delicate a matter, but 
if it is true, as you say, 
that the young lady’s 
4 brother tripped you up 
at the rink and jumped 
on. you with both feet, 
while her father on 
meeting you at the front 
door placed his folded 
hand upon the apex of 
your nose and _ pushed 
you down the steps to the sidewalk, while she and 
her mother sat in the parlor window and laughed, it 
is an indication to our minds that you are not over- 
popular with the family, and would do well to think 
a long while before asking the young woman to marry 
you. Even if the hired man had not sicked the bull- 
dog upon you with the entire approval of the house- 
hold, we should still be of this opinion. 

This department does not meddle in political mat- 
ters, and so we cannot advise you, H. J., whether or not 
you should accept the nomination for the Mayoralty 
of your town on the Prohibition ticket. The fact that 
it will not cost you more than $300 is not relevant, un- 
less your business is such that it needs advertising, in 
which event you will have to consider whether the 
$300 expended for the Prohibition nomination will 
bring you larger returns than the same amount in- 
vested in space next to reading matter. 
clined to think that if, while conspicuous in the Pro- 
hibition party, you hold a large block of shares in a 
leading brewery, the chances are that before the cam- 
paign is over you would get several thousand dollars’ 
worth of publicity for each hundred dollars thus in- 
vested. 

Silas Q., of Togus, Connecticut, need not be dis- 
couraged because his son Willie, after having spent 
four years at college, isn’t fit for anything but sitting 
around and making loud noises. Such a boy as that 
should prove of abundant use on the farm, and if his 
unhappy father, who writes us such a pathetic note 
asking for 2dvice as to what to do with him, will only 
wait untii the spring comes and use him to sit on the 
cold-frames to impart artificial warmth to the sprout- 
ing plants within, and then when autumn comes will 
fit him out with a Morris chair in the corn-fields, he 
will find the lad not only an adequate auxiliary in 
incubation, but, if his strange noises are kept going 
in an unimpaired condition, one of the most effective 
scaré-crows in the market. 

We cannot tell Anxious Enquirer for what purpose 
after-dinner speeches were invented, although we are 
inclined to agree with him that they were designed 
primarily to prepare the diners for going to bed. As 
long as there is nothing but wassail and song about 
the board the expert diner is loath to leave, but the 
after-dinner speech has in the main served to drive 
his attention to his watch, and induce into his mind 
thoughts as to the desirability of going home. It is 
doubtless for this reason that the speeches were origi- 
nally placed at the end of the dinner instead of at the 
beginning when persons might have been expected to 
listen to them. As to what was the best after-dinner 
speech we ever heard, we believe, after running over 
several hundred specimens of the same, that by all 
means the finest that ever fell upon our ears was one 
we had prepared ourselves, but owing to the lateness 
of the hour were not called upon to deliver. 
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THE KID: “ WANT TO BUY A DOG TO MATCH YOUR 
COAT, LADY?” 


AT THE RECEPTION 

_ “TIT UNDERSTAND, Miss Araminta,” said the pro- 
fessor, “ that you are inclined toward literature.” 

“Yes,” said the blushing spinster. ‘I wrote for the 
Bugle Magazine last month.” 

“Indeed! May I ask what?” asked the professor. 

“T addressed all the envelopes for the rejected 
manuscripts,” said Araminta, proudly. 





COMPENSATION 
“T FELT so sorry when I heard your house was 
burned down, Mrs. Jones,” said Mrs. Hawkins. 
“Tt was too bad,” said Mrs, Jones, “but it had its 


We are in-. 
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bright side. John and I were both afraid to discharge 
our cook, but now that the house is gone, of course 
we don’t have to.” 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


FROM JOY TO WOE 
He thought her hat the biggest thing 
That ever he did see; 
He laughed and cut a pigeon wing 
To evidence his glee; 
sut later on a man came round 
And filled him with regret, 
For when he came poor Bilkins found 
The bill was bigger yet! 


An old maid may smile and smile and be a-willin’ 
still! 


You can drive a boy to college, but you cannot make 
him think. 


We know a woman who is so scrupulously neat that 
when she built a house at Newport she had every 
nail used in building it manicured before it was used. 


A CAUTIOUS LAD 
There was a boy in our town 
Who was so wondrous wise 
He climbed up to the pantry shelf 
And ate up all the pies. 
And when he saw the pies were gone 
With all his main and might 
He seized the cat and locked her in 
The pantry overnight. 


TACT 


He loved his wife so dearly 
And so fondly that when she 

Had made her first tea biscuit 3 
He seized on it lustily 

And cried: “A thing of beauty! 
T’ll not eat this wondrous bake, 

But keep it that posterity 

Shall know what kind of bread for tea 
Their mother used to make!” 


It is pleasant to learn from astronomers that it is 
always noon at the pole. This accounts for the fact 
that there is so little work done there. When the 
twelve-o’clock whistle blows everybody knocks off. 





A TRIBUTE 


“T saw you at my lecture last night, Miss Hark- 
away. I hope you found it helpful?” said Professor 
Gassaway. 

“Yes, indeed, I did,” replied Miss Harkaway, en- 
thusiastically, “I shall never forget last evening.” 

“You are very good to say so,” said the professor, 
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NEWEST PERIL 
WHEN THE RECKLESS DRIVER IAS LOST HIS EARTHLY 


LICENSE 


complacently. ‘“ May I ask what part of it pleased 
you most?” 

“Coming home after it was over,” said the girl 
with a blush. “ You see, Jack proposed to me on the 
way back.” 
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* LOVE ME, GWENDOLYN, AND THE WORLD IS MINE 
“Pa SAYS THE WORLD IS A MIGHTY BIG COCOANUT 
TO CRACK, ALGERNON.” 
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Dilemma 


By Coningsby William Dawson 









Pj Ieew’, OW, Louisa, my girl, just you come 
PY) = Ei . lS 
WASSZAVO here; I’ve got something very im 









portant to tell you.” 
Louisa, thin of face, pallid-lipped, 
with pathetically deep gray eyes, ap- 
) (i/5 proached her new father shyly. In 
Ke) BO) one hand he held a cable which 
>= lal): 
TOXSADOINNAS 








2 had just arrived; with the other 
“he raised her up and set her 
upon the arm of his chair. 

“ You see this piece of paper which was handed in at 
breakfast ?” 

She nodded her head vigorously in affirmation. 

“ Well, Louisa, it’s to tell me that your new mother 
is about to return. 1 want to warn you. When I speak 
to her I call her Maria, and she usually calls me 
Vaudry. You mustn’t do that. You must call her 
mother, and me father. Do you understand?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The answer was uttered in an awed whisper, with 
downeast eyes. There was silence, and the little half- 
starved body began to tremble. 

The old man watched her reproachfully; then sud- 
denly drew her off the arm down into his breast. She 
lay there sobbing, conscious that in some way she had 
erred. Very gently he stroked her short, thin growth 
of hair; in appearance she was far from. prepossessing 
—just a machine-made, charity-bred girl. 

“* Maidie,” he said, “ you must not call me sir. You 
must call me father. Now say it after me— father.’ ” 

She repeated the word, looking up into his face, 
and, to make atonement, placed her arm about his 
neck. 

“ Supposing you were bidding my wife good morning, 
how would you say it?” 

She puckered her eyes and thought awhile, fidget- 
ting with the hem of her linen skirt. “If you please, 
father,” she said, “I think I should say, ‘Good marn- 
in’, ma’m.’ ” 

He sat her upright on his knee, beetling his brows, 
and shook his finger at her. “ But, my child, that’s 
exactly what you must not say; you’d make her mad. 
Remember you’re not a servant; you’re my little girl. 
If you’re mine, you’re hers. You must call her 
mother. Now tell me again, what would you say?” 

“ Good marnin’, mother.” 

“That’s better; only say morning, not marnin’. 
Now run into the yard and play till I’m ready to get 
my rig out.” 

Dr. Vaudry and his wife had been married thirty 






ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. E. CHAMBERS 


years, and had never had any children. When married 
people are childless, one of two things happens: either 
they become more to each other or very much less. 
In the beginning, before hope had been abandoned, the 
former had resulted—they had bridged over their 
emptiness with additional tenderness. But as years 
went by and the nursery, which they had half fur- 
nished at the top of the house, remained still vacant, 
they had grown embittered—with themselves, then 
with life, and lastly with each other. 


The maiden name of Mrs. Vaudry had been Maria 


Fitch. All the Fitches, excepting her, had had large 
families. Her husband, though he never blamed her, 
felt himself somehow duped, and in secret resented her 
involuntary departure from precedent. When it had 
become evident that they were to have neither sons 
nor daughters, they had both pretended to each 
other, and to their neighbors, that they couldn’t abide 
children and preferred to be without. Maria Vaudry 
would tartly say, “ They’re sure sorrows and uncertain 
biessings.””’ When her husband had displeased her she 
would tell him. “If I’d had the raising of you, 
Vaudry, you’d have made a vastly different man. You 
weren’t beaten enough as a lad.” 

He agreed with her in that statement, but did not 
venture to ask how he would have differed—whether 
for better or worse. At such times he was almost glad 
that he was childless, 

Another of her sayings, expressive of her attitude 
toward children, was, “Mark my words, Vau- 
dry, if we were all born grown-up, we’d ‘be a 
happier world.” 

This pose, of accepting their misfortune as a mat- 
ter for congratulation, was short-lived in the case of 
the doctor. He quickly resumed his sincerity, and 
declared, in season and out, that his paramount yearn- 
ing was to be a father. With Maria, however, the pose 
became permanent and, through force of habit, took 
on the appearance of being real. When the doctor 
came in from his rounds and announced a new birth 
in the town, she would throw up her hands, exclaim- 
ing: “Poor people! Poor people! And they’ve got a 
dozen, more or less, of the creatures already.” Even 
the news of a death seemed to affect her with no 
greater sadness. 

At first he believed that she was still pretending. 
“ Maria, how you do act!” he would say. “ You know 
that you’re fooling. You love children as well as any 
woman.” 

To which she would reply, angrily, “ Thank you, Vau- 

dry, for telling me I’m 
a story- teller,’ and 
would bounce out of 











> the room—frequently 
to be found hours later 
erying in the empty 
nursery. 

They were accus- 
tomed to commence 
each day with prayer 
and Scripture-reading, 
for both had _ been 
brought up strict 
Methodists. One morn- 
ing, ten years after 
their marriage, the doc- 
tor, thinking only of 
his grief, had blundered 
into reading the hun- 
dred-and-twenty - eighth 
Psalm, descriptive of 
the temporal well-being 
of the righteous man: 
“Thy wife shall be as 
a fruitful vine by the 
sides of thine house; 
thy children like olive 
plants round about thy 
table. Behold, that 
thus shall the man be 
blessed that feareth the 
Lord.” 

Maria, with her 
handkerchief —_ pressed 
against her mouth, had 
heard him to an end in 
silence. As he closed 
the Bible and was 
kneeling down in the 
perfunctory, unobserv- 
ant manner of one who 
is doing a thing to 
which he is accustomed, 
she rose, exclaiming, 
shrilly: “ The man who 
wrote that was a fool. 
He could never have 
been married.” 

Her husband, who 
4 had covered his face 

with his hands and was 
meditating on the open- 
ing words of his peti- 
tion, looked up at her 
from his knees sur- 
prisedly. 

“My dear,” he had 
remonstrated, mildly, 








pis 1 tiie ae “you are mistaken. 
. David composed that 

: Psalm and, on the con- 

Maria had heard him to an end in silence trary, he was very 
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“T will be a father before I die” 


much married. What you’re saying is blasphemy, 
my dear; those words are in the Bible.” 

“You can cut out the prayer this morning, Vaudry, 
so far as I’m concerned,” she had retorted, vulgarly; 
after which she had departed to the nursery, leaving 
the doctor horrified. 

Since then, in all the twenty years which had 
elapsed, she had never once trusted him to select the 
Scripture-reading. She saw to it herself, and handed 
him the Bible with a slip of paper inserted, on which 
the chapter and verses of the passage she had chosen 
were marked. 

When Louisa had closed the door behind her, he 
rose from his chair, twisting the cable in his hands. 
He was greatly agitated, and paced up and down the 
room, muttering to himself. Then he halted by the 
window and reread the message: 


“Quite well. Returning Kénigin Luise, leaving 
Naples June eighteenth. Maria.” 


It contained no reason—no ghost of an explanation. 
Only six weeks ago she had set out for Italy in the 
personally conducted party of a theological professor 
whose morals were impeccable. Her tickets, which 
were to cover three months of travel, had_ been 
purchased and paid for ahead—and here she was re- 
turning. 

He knew his wife on her economical side too well 
to suppose that she would forego two hundred dollars 
mercly because of homesickness. He was too modest 
a man to attribute her action to an overwhelming 
desire to see himself. He did not believe her capable 
of being so affectionately demonstrative, either to her 
country or to himself, as to sacrifice two hundred dol- 
lars. She might have been once, thirty years ago. 
Now there could be only one reason—that she had 
heard. Some officious neighbor had written, probably 
anonymously, and told her about Louisa. 

“T don’t care a—a darnation,” he said; “I'll be a 
father before 1 die, even if it means a separation— 
and losing her.” And his old face was all ashake with 
fear and determination as he said it. 

He went out to the stable and harnessed in his mare. 
Then he lifted the little girl into the rig on the seat 
beside him, and drove defiantly out to face the eye of 
publicity. It was the first time he had gone outside 
the house in her company. He had felt a shamefaced 
modesty about proclaiming his paternity. But since 
receiving that cable he felt reckless; the cat was out 
of the bag, and he didn’t care. Besides, he had the 
papers from_Washington in his pocket, making the 
child his legally. She was Louisa Vaudry now. 

As he turned into Main Street he experienced the 
kind of pride a boy feels in exhibiting a new rabbit or 
a new puppy—the .pride of ownership, that this live 
thing which he loves is in his control, dependent on 
him for happiness and even for life itself. 

He kept a watchful eye, scanning the faces of the 
people as he passed them, searching for any sign which 
should betray the writer of that letter to his wife in 
Italy. The street was fairly busy for so small a 
town; because it was Saturday, all the women were 
out marketing. Several of them raised their heads 
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and nodded to him, then stared at sight of the tiny 
yirl. 

’ Already he had formed his own suspicion as to the 
mischief-maker. The man who had done this thing was 
Gaskel, the undertaker. Gaskel, he knew, had a 
grudge against him because he delayed the custom of 
his clients. Creditors and debtors, bankers and bank- 
rupts, doctors and undertakers, must be forever at 
war. 

When he drew near his establishment, Gaskel was 
seated outside his door, rocking himself in a cane- 
chair. He did not look up while the rig was passing; 
but, when it had gone by, he stared after it, grinning 
with wide-open mouth, and the doctor, turning 
abruptly, caught him full in the eyes. That settled it; 
the undertaker was the culprit. 

“Darnation! I don’t care,” he muttered. And Louisa 
looked up at this strange man who spoke aloud with 
himself; and he smiled down. It was really ridicu- 
lous that so forlorn and small a creature should occa- 
sion so much commotion in the heart of a great fellow 
nearing seventy. : 

When he reached home he lit his pipe and, seating 
her on his knee, bidding her be quiet, commenced to 
think matters out. 

This sailing on the eighteenth from Naples upset 
all his plans. He had only had Louisa a fortnight and 
he had hoped, with six weeks at his disposal, to be able 
to “ put a little polish on her ” before his wife’s return. 
Those six weeks had now been cut down to eleven days. 
It would be difficult in so short a time to train an 
institution-bred child to the politer manners of the 
house.. Among her other failings, he found that she 
would snatch at her food at table and was prone to 
be slovenly in her washing habits; also her grammar 
was frequently incorrect, and she was invariably too 
subservient. Of each of these errors Maria was par- 
ticularly intolerant; and she was not one to hide her 
annoyance. 

“Well, well!” he thought, “I shall have to take 
Louisa in hand at once, and do what I ean.” 

His taking in hand commenced that night, when he 
carried the bath-tub into the kitchen and set water to 
heat on the fire. There was one blessing—he had no 
servant to interfere with him; they were alone in the 
house. 

Maria, a month before she left, had given notice to 
Agnes. She had explained her action to her husband, 
saying: “See here, Vaudry. This trip of mine is going 
to cause us a deal of expense. We don’t want to throw 
away money. I reckon you ought to be able to make 
your own bed: and you can get your meals out. In 
all the years I’ve known you, Vaudry, I’ve never had a 
real vacation. So I don’t feel selfish. Now you know 
that, and you can’t deny it. We must save where we 
can while I’m absent—lI’ve discharged Agnes.” 

He had felt a little sore at the time; but now he 
was glad. This child must be taught to wash herself, 
and a servant might have objected. When the water 
was warm, he poured it out, and placed soap and towel 
on a near-by chair. 

“ Now, Louisa,” he said, “ you undress and get into 
that. Ill close the door and stay outside. [’m going 
to sit in the passage. If you don’t know how to get 
along, just call out. Ill tell you what to do next.” 

He waited some time in the passage, listening for 
the sound of water-splashing. At last he called to her 
through the kevhole, *“ Louisa, are you in the tub now?” 

A small voice answered him: “ No, father. I can’t 
undo my clothes at the back.” 

When he opened the door he found her red in the 
face with stretching across her shoulders to undo the 
hooks and eyes. The water had become chilly, so he 
had to heat it afresh. Before he left he took her on 
his knee and loosened all her garments at the back. 
Then he hung her nightrobe on a chair beside the stove 
and said, “‘ Hustle along, Louisa; it’s time children 
your size were in bed.” He took on the confident airs 
of a man of vast experience who had reared a large 
family. 

Once outside the door again matters began to move 
more briskly. He told her when to: soap her hair, 
when to get out, and just how thoroughly to dry her- 
self. When she had slipped into her nightrobe, he re- 
entered and finished off the drying of her head. Then 
he took her in his arms and, having heard her say her 
prayers, carried her up to the nursery which had been 
so long prepared and so long untenanted. 
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For some time he sat beside her, holding her hand. 
He did not leave her until she was asleep; and then, 
before he- reached the stairs, he came back to listen 
to her breathing. 

When he did steal out of her room for the last time 
that night, he muttered fiercely to himself, “ But I 
will be a father before I die, whatever Maria says.” 

Next day being Sunday, he took his daughter to 
church—not to the Methodist, for there were too many 
people to ask him questions there, and Gaskel was 
a member—but to the Episcopal. What most people 
saw that morning was 
a gaunt old man, be- 
having foolishly, lead- 
ing an ill-dressed female g 
child by the hand. 
What the doctor experi- 
enced as he walked in 
the June sunlight be- 





neath the tall elms 
was the ecstasy of 
Adam over Cain, the 


first child to gladden 
the world. 

Gradually, in the 
boldness of his father- 
hood, he lost his fear 
of Maria. If she didn’t 
choose to love Louisa, 
she could do the other 
thing. But if she re- 
fused to be kind to her, 
she would have to leave 
his house. There was a 
cruel element in his 
passion for the child, as 
there frequently is in a 
new - formed friendship 
—a new love often fat- 
tens on a dying or 
worn-out affection. 

Yet, as his respite 
shortened, he found 
many of Maria’s 
phrases coming back; 
for instance, that chil- 
dren are sure sorrows 
and uncertain blessings. 
Therefore, he redoubled 


his efforts to make 
Louisa passably _ pre- 
sentable. 


On the twenty- 
seventh, the day before 
the Kénigin Luise was 
due to dock, he received 
a telegram from his 
wife, telling him on no 
account to meet her in 
New York. It must 
have been sent by wire- 
less—a piece of start- 
ling extravagance. To 
him it was an indica- 
tion of the stormy 
depths of her anger. 
She wislied them to 
have their first en- 
counter in a_ place 











up and down the station, he caught sight of his wife; 
she was alighting, and clambering down behind her 


was a dusky little boy. He found the steps too much 
for his legs and cried out. Her husband was sur- 
prised to see her turn and assist the boy to the 
platform. That was not Maria’s way—to be kind to 
children. 

He went forward to greet her, and noticed, even be- 
fore he came up with her, that, instead of appearing 
hostile, she looked nervous and embarrassed. When 
he had embraced her he picked up both her grips and 
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where she would be 








free to speak out all 
her mind. This decided 
him not to imperil 
Louisa by taking her 
with him to the station. 

So the next day, having received the intelligence 
that Mrs. Vaudry would arrive home by the nine-forty 
evening train, he attired Louisa in her meagre best 
and left her to guard the house. He drove down to the 
station in no pleasant frame of mind. As he hitched 
his mare and waited, he rehearsed all her probable 
arguments and accusations, and all the answers and 
excuses which he had prepared. His courage was at a 
low ebb when he heard the bell and saw the lights of 
the approaching engine. He nerved himself up for the 
climax by reiterating, “ But I will be a father, any- 
how.” 

The train came to halt upon the tracks. 


The ecstacy of Adam 


Glancing 


over Cain, the first child to gladden the world 


led the way to where his mare was tethered. After he 
had pushed them well under the seat he turned, and 
found that the child had followed and that she was 
holding him by the hand. 

“Who’s this, Maria?” he asked, pointing his finger 
at the boy. 

“This is Antonio,” she said. 
do hope you'll like him.” 


“ And, oh, Vaudry, | 


“Like him! I don’t dislike him. Does he live 
here? I suppese he’s some Italian’s child.” 
“He was,” she replied; “ but he’s ours now. Oh, 


Vaudry, I do hope you aren’t going to be vexed. I 
have adopted him.” 





I met a little Taxicab. 
She winked her eye at me, 
And I’d have been a very crab 
Had [I not winked at she. 
She lured me off, she lured me on, 
She lured me in the dark, 
And ere I knew it we anon 
Were speeding through the Park. 


She sang her little Taxi-song— 
Oh, how my heart it stirred 

To hear that measure run along 
Soft-whirring as a bird! 

With now and then a lovely note 
That rose high as the moon, 

That made me think of wood, and boat, 
And silver-throated loon. 
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A Taxi-e- 


By Blakeney Gray 


BS 


As graceful as a Taxi-deer 
She sped along the way; 
As lissome as an Elf of Cheer 
In dances bright and gay. 
Titania with her fairy pose 
Was not so full of grace 
As were her little Taxi-toes 
In that delicious race. 





TI knew at last true Taxi-bliss, 
I knew the joy of life. 
I tasted of the Taxi-kiss 
That puts an end to strife. 
“Like this forever could I speed!” 
In eestasy I cried. 
“Life holds no greater joy indeed 
Than doth the Taxi-ride.” 


And then, alas!) My Taxi-dream 
Was shattered past repair. 

The rising sun with golden gleam 
Lit up the morning air; 

And back to earth we came once more, 
She stopped with whir and wheeze, 

And, glancing at the diailed score, 
Smiled, “ Thirty dollars, please!” 























Charles Bradshaw as Skidmore; Mabel Frenyear as Sarah; John Junior as Skidmore (Charles Bradshaw) to Potts (Stephen 
Emery; May Buckley as Mrs. Dexter. Mrs. Dexter: ‘‘ Leave this house at once!’ Malay): “You have fourteen children ?” 








“WHERE THERE’S A WILL,” AT WEBER’S THEATRE 
} HIS is an adaptation by Maurice Campbell of a French farce of unknown 
authorship. The plot is concerned with the lost will of the late Mr. 
Dexter, the law is that of France, and the scene American. If the will can- 
not be found, the property will go to the city of Pottstown, unless an heir is 
born to Mrs. Dexter within the legal period of 800 days. Cornelius Skid- 
more, to whom Mrs. Deater owes $40,090, resolves to bring about a marriage 
between her and William Emery immediately, in the hope that a child may 
be born within the 300 days and presented to the world as Dexter’s, thus en- 
ahling the widow to retain her fortune. Mr. Potts, of Pottstown, who repre- 
sents the interests of the city, comes to kecp watch on events. He informs 
Mrs. Dexter that they “ suspected something down his way” and he has come 
to see that nothing uwnderhanded is done. He demands breakfast at six o’clock 
every morning, with the exception of every other Sunday, when he wants a 
bath instead. Mr. Skidmore is exceedingly solicitous for the marriage to 
occur, in order that he may obtain the $40,000 that Mrs. Dexter owes him, 
and he gets into all sorts of ridiculous situations before he brings it about. 
Mr. Potts is on the watch, meanwhile, and vigilant in spite of a chronic condi- 
tion of intoxication, but on the second day Mrs. Dexter and Emery escape 
his watchfulness and succeed in getting married. Then the missing will is 
discovered, and Potts swallows his disappointment and goes home, while 
Pottstown receives a legacy of only $100 out of the late Mr. Dexter’s fortune. 




















M. J. Jordan as Curtis; May Buckley as 
Mrs. Dexter; Charles Bradshaw as Skidmore 

















From left to right the characters are: Charles Bradshaw as Skidmore; Edouard Durand as Madame 
Pauline, the French dressmaker; May Buckley as Mrs. Dexter; Suzette Jackson as Mrs. Moore 


THE PLAY AND -THE PLAYERS 


SCENES FROM “WHERE THERE’S A WILL,” NOW BEING PLAYED AT WEBER’S THEATRE, NEW YORK 





























The World of Music 






TCHAINOVSKY’S OPERA, “THE QUEEN OF SPADES” 


HE musical publie of this country knows 
Tchaikovsky almost exclusively as a com- 
poser for the concert-room. Yet Tchai- 
kovsky wrote half a score of operas, and 
eight of these are extant. His activity as 
: opera-maker extended over most of his 
His first stage-work, 7'he Voyevode (of which 
only fragments remain), was begun in 1867, at about 
the time of his twenty- 
seventh birthday; his 
last, Jolanthe, was com- 
pleted in 1892, the year 
before his death. Dur- 
ing this quarter-century 
of opera-making  ac- 
tivity his stage works 
were put forth at fairly 
regular intervals. Fol- 
lowing The Voyevode 
(completed in 1868) 
eame Undine (1869); 
The Oprichnik (1872) ; 
Eugene Oné2egin (1878) ; 
The Maid of Orleans 
(1879); Mazeppa 
(1883), The Caprices 
of Oxana (composed in 
1874 as Vakoula the 
Smith, afterwards 
known as The Little 
Shoes, remodelled and 
republished in 1885 as 
The Caprices of 
Oxana) ; The Enchant- 
ress (1887); The Queen 
of Spades (1890); and 
finally, in 1892, Jolan- 
the. The second of his 
operas, Undine, Tchai- 
kovsky discarded, as he 
did his first-born, The 
Voyevode. The others 
have had varying for- 
tunes. The most popu- 
lar of them, Hugene 
Oniegin, was given in 
a concert version at 
Carnegie Hall two years ago by the New York Sym- 
phony Society; but so far as the contemporary his- 
torians have been able to learn, no opera by Tehai- 
kovsky had ever had a stage performance in Americé 
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Charles Dalmores, of the 
Manhattan, as “‘ Lohengrin” 





until the production at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, on March 5th. 

of The Queen’ of 

Spades. 


They call it, in Rus- 
sia, Pikovaya Dama; 
at the Metropolitan it 
was produced with the 
French title,  Pique- 
Dame, though the lan- 
guage used on the stage 
was German, and the 
singers were Bohemi- 
ans, Poles, Swedes, 
Russians, and Ameri- 
cans. The opera was 
included in last season’s 
announcements of new 
works to be given at 
the Metropolitan; but, 
like many another 


promised novelty, it 
went by the _ board. 
This year it follows 
Germania and L’At- 


taque du Moulin as the 
third new work to be 
performed by the Met- 
ropolitan Company. It 
is a pity that its pro- 
duction had to wait 
until thus late in the 
season; for it is an in- 
finitely more consequen- 
tial and engrossing work 
than either of the two 
amorphous novelties 
which preceded it, and 
its earlier inclusion in 
the répertoire would 
have lent the winter's 
performances a distine- 
tion which the operas of Franchetti and Bruneau have 
been far from giving it. But that is an economico- 
political thought in which the mere critic of music has 
no business to indulge; so we may turn-to the less 
temerarious business of surveying the work itself. 
The Queen of Spades has held the stage in Russia 
for a little over nineteen years—to be exact, since its 
production at St. Petersburg on December 19, 1890. 
A year earlier Tchaikovsky had written to his patron, 
Nadejda von Meck, of his purpose to sojourn in Italy 
for a few months in order to rest and work upon a 
future opera, The Queen of Spades. “TI have chosen 
this subject,” he wrote, “from Poushkin. It happened 
in this way: three years ago my brother Modeste under- 
took to make a libretto for a certain Klenovsky, and 
gradually put together a very successful book upon 
this subject. . . . But for some reason he declined to 
set it to music. Then Vsievolojsky, the Director of the 
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Giovanni Zenatello, of the 
Manhattan, as “Tannhauser” 


Opera [at St. Petersburg], took it into his head that 
1 should write a work on this subject and have it ready 





By Lawrence Gilman 


by next season. ... As the business fitted in admi- 
rably with my determination to escape from Russia 
for a time and devote myself to composition, I said 
‘yes’... 1 feel very much inclined to work.” He 
arrived in Florence January 30th, and began at once 
the task of writing music for his brother’s libretto. It 
was a congenial task, and it-engrossed him deeply. His 
creative impulse did not lag. He finished the score 
scarcely more than a monthJater—on March 15th—in 
the faith that he had completed, as he wrote his 
brother, “a masterpiece.” 

The libretto devised by Modeste Tchaikovsky from 
Poushkin’s novel comprises three acts and seven scenes. 
Inasmuch as Mr. Gustav Mahler, who supervised and 
conducted the production at the Metropolitan, has, 
with his incurable passion for musical “ editing,” seen 
fit to make various transpositions and suppressions 
in the form of the work, it may be well to recite the 
plot of the original libretto as told by Rosa Newmarch 
in her translation of Modeste’s biography of his 
brother. Here is the gist of Mrs. Newmarch’s synopsis: 

“First act. TVirst scene. The Summer Garden in 
Petersburg. Spring. Chorus of nurses and governesses. 
Some of the ‘golden youth’ of the capital appear on 
the seene. They speak of Hermann’s extraordinary 
passion for gambling. Enter. Hermann and Tomsky. 
The former talks of his love for a distinguished girl 
with whose name he is not acquainted, although he 
often meets her in the street, accompanied by an old 
lady of forbidding appearance. Enter Prince Yeletsky, 
who announces his engagement to the very girl in 
whom Hermann is interested. Hermann is depressed 
because his poverty is a hindrance to his suit. While 
the sight of Liza [his inamorata] always awakens his 
best feelings, that of her grandmother fills him with 
a vague horror. Tomsky tells him a tale to the effect 
that the old Countess [Liza’s grandmother and guar- 
dian] possesses the secret combination of three cards, 
which accounts for her extraordinary luck at the 
gaming-tables. Hermann, in his morbid mental condi- 
tion, believes himself destined to acquire this secret at 
any price. 

“Second scene. Liza is alone. She is not in love 
with her fiancé, for her imagination is_entirely oceu- 
pied with the mysterious young man whom she so 
often meets out-of-doors, Suddenly Hermann appears 
before her. He threatens to kill himself on the spot 
if she will not listen to him. In the end his passion 
prevails over her scruples. 

“Second act. Third scene. A _ fancy-dress ball. 
. .. Hermann is among the guests. At the sight of 
the Countess the insane longing to possess the secret 
of her luck comes over him again. In a téte-d-téte 
with Liza he implores her to let him visit her that 
night. She tells him how he may gain access to her 
room unperceived. 

“Fourth scene. The Countess’s bedroom. Hermann 
appears through the secret door. He hears steps, and 
hides himself again. The old Countess returns from 
the ball. She goes into her boudoir, and presently re- 
appears in her night attire. ... She dismisses her 
maid, and falls asleep.... Hermann awakes her. 
She is so terrified that she dies suddenly, without 
having revealed her secret. Liza appears, and can 
no longer conceal from herself the conviction that Her- 
mann made love to her only in order to carry out 
his mad scheme [of gaining the Countess’s gambling 
secret]. 

“Third act. Fifth scene. Evening. The barracks. 
Hermann, alone in his quarters, is haunted by re- 
morse. In his terror he rushes from the room, but 
is met on the threshold by the apparition of the 
Countess [who then reveals to him the secret of the 
three cards]. 

“Sixth scene. Liza is waiting for Hermann near 
the Winter Palace. Midnight strikes, and Liza, in 
despair, is about to do away with herself, when he 
appears on the scene. At the sight of her his mad- 
ness subsides, and he thinks only of his love for her. 
Kut he soon begins to rave about the three cards, and 
no longer recognizes Liza. In despair she throws her- 
self into the Neva. 

“Seventh scene. Hermann at the gambling-tables. 
He wins on the first two cards revealed to him by the 
ghost of the Countess. When it comes to the third 
card.no one will venture to stake against him except 
Prince Yeletsky. Instead of the expected ace, Her- 
mann turns up the queen of spades, and loses all his 
winnings. The apparition of the Countess appears to 
him once more, and he stabs himself in a fit of 
madness.” 

Whatever it might have been possible for a more 
expert librettist than Modeste Tchaikovsky to do with 
Poushin’s story, the fact remains that the text which 
he supplied to his brother is not an admirable one. 
The tale, with its melodramatie bombast and _ its 
creaking machinery of supernaturalism, is steeped in 
the more flamboyant colors. of the Romanticism of 
Poushkin’s day. There is another ghost besides that 
of the old Countess who stalks through its pages—the 
ghost of Lord Byron. The total effect of the drama 
is neither powerful nor seizing—it is, to tell the truth, 
foolish rather than impressively fantastical. Nor has 
the librettist dealt skilfully with his material (to con- 
sider now only the drama furnished to Peter Ilich, 
rather than the novel of Poushkin). The story, as 
handled by Modeste, lacks psychological veracity, dra- 
matie logic, proportion, continuity of development. 
The motives of the chief characters are obscurely de- 
noted; there are loose ends, incongruities, in the emo- 
tional fabric. The impression is not that of a co- 
herent, sustained, and inevitable dramatic action, but 
of a congeries of ill-related episodes, fragmentary and 
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inchoate. Certain detached scenes have indisputable 
power—as that in the bedroom of the Countess; others 
—as the scene comprising the interview near the canal 
between Hermann and Liza—fail to “come off”: we 
get mere operatic conventialism, barren of imagina- 
tion, ingenuity, or psychological truth. 

Considering the handicap under which his libretto 
compelled him to work, Tchaikovsky succeeded in 
turning it into a surprisingly effective opera. Ham- 
pered as he was by the crudities of his text, he has 
yet produced a score which is often admirable not only 
for its sheer musical beauty but for its dramatic 
cogency and its emotional eloquence. He paid, in 
constructing it. small heed to the principles of musico- 
dramatic structure exemplified by Wagner—indeed, 
be rather contemptuously repudiated them. His 
score is cast in the ancient mould. He disdains the 
continuous melos, the supple and organie musical tex- 
ture, of Wagner, and reverts to the unrelated “ num- 
bers ”—the duets, arias, ensemble pieces (even an in- 


trusive and altogether superfluous ballet)—of pre- 
Wagner opera. His music, of course, suffers in conse- 
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Olive Fremstad as “ Isoide” 


quence; for it is disjointed and spasmodic in form. 
But Tchaikovsky has filled this antique framework 
with a musical content that is charged with dramatic 
imagination and vitality—he contrives to be apposite, 
veracious, eloquent, in spite of his stubborn and stupid 
adherence to a musico-dramatie form which composers 
have definitely decided to reject in favor of a better 
one. It may be said that a sincere and authentic 
Tchaikovsky is better, in any case, than a Wagner 
manqué; and that is doubtless true. Yet we may 
reasonably deplore his unwillingness to accept the 
truths which Wagner had taught concerning the right 
way and the wrong way to write music for the stage; 
for he might conceivably have profited by those truths 
without sacrificing in the least his individuality of , 
thought or style. As it is, he choose to disregard 
them. But it would be absurd to deny that he has 
nevertheless lived up, in the main, to the expressional 
requirements of his subject. Indeed, as has been said, 
he exalts the unsatisfactory text which he had to 
set. There is a good deal in the score that is insipid, 
conventional, trite; pages that are perfunctory and 
uninspired, stereotyped in melody, harmony, rhythm— 
as, for example, the monologue of Liza in the scene 
by the Winter Palace; but the pages that are memo- 
rable are more frequent. The familiar Tchaikovsky 

the fervent and irresistible tone-poet of the symphonic 
poems and the greater sympkonies—emerges superbly 
in such passages as the love-scene between Hermann 
and Liza in the second scene (writing worthy of the 
composer of the Romeo and Juliet Overture), the 
death scene of the Countess, the apparition scene in 


the barracks. These things are representative of 
Tehaikovsky at his best; moreover, they are essen- 


tially dramatic in conception and effect. 
The production at the Metropolitan compels high 


praise. It would be hard to imagine the chief r6les— 
those of Hermann, Liza, and the Countess—better 
taken than they are by Mr. Slezak, Miss Destinn, and 


Anna Meitschik. Mme. Meitschik, in particular, 
covered herself with glory as the sinister possessor of 
the secret of the three cards. Her monologue in the 
fourth scene, wherein she ruminates upon the triumphs 
of her brilliant past, is one of the most masterly 
pieces of musico-dramatic declamation that have been 
achieved on the Metropolitan stage in many a day. 

The opera is excellently staged. The production 
as a whole reflects much credit upon Mr, Dippel (who 
is understood to. be actively responsible for it), and 
upon Mr. Mahler, whose alert and authoritative con 
trol is everywhere manifest in the performance, 
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The New Shakespeare Discoveries 
SOME ENGLISH OPINIONS UPON DR. WALLACE’S 


ARTICLE IN “HARPER’S 


THE issue of Harper’s MaGAzIne for 
March contains an account of one of the 
most remarkable Shakespeare discoveries 
that have been made since the finding of 
the poet’s will in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. The author is Dr. Charles 
William Wallace, who holds the degree of 
Ph.D. from the University of Freiburg 
and that of A.B. from the University of 
Nebraska, at which he is associate pro- 
fessor of English literature. 

Dr. Wallace, in company with Mrs. Wal- 
lace, has devoted much of his time during 
the past six years to investigations in 
the Public Record Office, in London, for 
new notices of Shakespeare. The Public 
Record Office is stored from top to bottom 
with countless documents on skins, parch- 
ments, and papers, constituting the ree- 
ords of England from Anglo-Saxon days 
down to the present time. 

Here Dr. Wallace has al- 
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their observation. They really ought to 
have been able to find out all that Fetter- 
lane has to tell us about Shakespeare 
without aid from the Nebraska Univer- 
sity.” 

The Hvening News grows lachrymose 
over the discomfiture of England. 

“The moral of all this is,” it says, 
“that English scholarship and resear¢h 
has [thus the original] been once again 
distanced and humiliated by an industri- 
ous stranger. Last year Mr. Sidney Lee 
asked in The Times whether English lov- 
ers of Elizabethan lore could not main- 
tain among themselves a little staff of 
experts who should make deliberate search 
among the unhandled records of this pe- 
riod. There was no answer to his letter. 
Our wealthy nation cannot afford to 
waste the price of a single motor-car’s 











ready made some ,interest- 
ing discoveries relating to 
Shakespeare, but none so 
remarkable as those de- 
seribed in the article re- 
ferred to. After an ex- 
amination of several hun- 

















dred thousand documents, 





in various stages of decay, 
nearly: all of which had 


probably remained un- to the 
touched since they were 
first deposited there, he 


unearthed twenty-six bear- 

ing upon the case which he sets forth. It 
was a lawsuit, involving a family named 
Mountjoy, with which Shakespeare lived 
for many years at the corner of Silver 
and Monkswell Streets, London. They 
were French—probably Huguenot refu- 
gees. Mountjoy took as apprentice, to 
learn the wig-making industry, one Stephen 
Bellott, who served him faithfully. Tow- 
ard the close of the year 1604 Stephen 
paid a visit to Spain, in pursuance of 
his desire to see the world. On his re- 
turn) Madame Mountjoy approached 
Shakespeare to request his assistance in 
bringing about a union between Stephen 
and her daughter Mary. She told the 
poet that, if he could induce the young 
man to make a proposal of marriage, they 
should receive a dowry of a substantial 
sum, together with household furnishings. 

Shakespeare ‘was evidently successful 
in his undertaking, for the marriage was 
duly brought about. A few years later, 
however, disputes over money affairs arose 
between Stephen and his father-in-law. In 
1612 Stephen went into the Court of Re- 
quests to secure fulfilment of certain 
promises alleged to have been made to 
him. The matter was referred to the 
Huguenot church in London for arbitra- 
tion. It is the testimony of Shakespeare 
alone that makes these documents inter- 
esting, and their discovery is a tribute to 
the remarkable enterprise and patience of 
the investigators. We have for the first 
time a clear picture of his life in London. 
We can conjecture that in Mary, the 
daughter of his host, he may have obtain- 
ed material for the amusing scene between 
Catherine and Henry V. in the play of 
that name. One of the witnesses in the 
lawsuit, George Wilkins, is supposed by 
Dr. Wallace to have been the dramatist 
who is credited with having collaborated 
with Shakespeare in Pericles and Timon 
of Athens. The discovery also links 
Shakespeare with Milton. It may fairly 
he supposed that the dramatist knew by 
sight the future poet, since his father was 
a serivener and lived in Bread Street, 
Cheapside, which, lay in the direct line 
of approach from Silver Street to the 
Globe Playhouse on Bankside. 

These discoveries of Dr. Wallace are 
saluted by the English press in an amus- 
ing and characteristic fashion. Something 
of the proprietorship that Chantecler ex- 
ercised over the sun seems to be felt by 
England for her bard: to be precise, Eng- 
land is desperately unhappy that an 
American should have discovered anything. 
about Shakespeare, and tragically unable 
to disclaim the truth of these discoveries. 
A pained comment is that made by The 
Standard, a reputable middle-class news- 
paper, which, finding the assault frontal 
impossible, outflanks the professor and 
takes him in the rear by innuendoes di- 
rected against his scholarship. “Dr. 
Charles William Wallace,” says this pa- 
per, “who is ‘ associate professor’ (what- 
ever that may be) of English literature 
in the University of Nebraska, has before 
now gratified the world with some Shake- 
sperian revelations. Europe has recog- 
nized the associate professor’s industry 
without affecting the enthusiasm he has 
doubtless aroused in cultured circles of 
Nebraska. But he deserves credit for his 
zeal and labor. . . . It says little for Eng- 
lish scholars that it should have been left 
for an American investigator to bring to 





light some papers which have escaped 





The sixth Shakespeare signature, appended 


document discovered by Professor 


Wallace in the Public Record Office, London 


upkeep upon such toys. Therefore we 
have been beaten again, even as we were 
beaten in the race to the north pole. 
The Pearys and the Wallaces are at work 
while we keep our hands upon our pock- 
ets. While our Antarctic explorers are 
gathering in the shillings of schoolboys, 1 
hear nothing of Commander Peary appeal- 
ing up and down America for the dollars 
to fit out a rival ship. And Dr, Wallace 
is at work beside a window of the Record 
office while our own experts are idle.” 

The Yorkshire Daily Observer thinks 
that “ many people will be doubtful wheth- 
er they owe Dr. Wallace, of the Nebraska 
University, any thanks for acquainting 
them through Harper’s MaGaziIne with 
‘the daily life of Shakespeare in the midst 
of a hard-working family of French Hu- 
guenots who had settled in London.’” Af- 
ter expressing its “horrible apprehen- 
sion” that further discoveries will be 
made, it continues: “As it is, we are 
asked to rejoice because in an examina- 
tion in the law courts we ‘hear Shake- 
speare talk’ and feel that ‘we have for 
the first time met him in the flesh.’ Prob- 
ably most Shakespeare lovers will hope 
that the examination was brief. A pos- 
sible meeting between Shakespeare and 
the boy Milton is happily only ‘ suggest- 
ed.’ Thus we are saved at least from the 
fear of having some infantile banalities 
substituted in our memories for Milton’s 
noble sonnet.” 

Many publications, however, frankly 
pay tribute to Dr. Wallace’s discovery. 
The Sphere devotes to it two full pages 
of text and pictures. “We shall hear a 
great deal of discussion about the present 
sixth signature which Dr. Wallace has dis- 
covered. The first thing that every one 
will do with regard to it is to ask wheth- 
er it.is a hoax. Dr. Wallace comes from 
Nebraska. ... . Would it be possible to 
interpolate a manuscript or a half-dozen 
manuscripts among the Elizabethan docu- 
ments in the Record Office? The Record 
Office officials deny the possibility. They 
say it is true that there are some hun- 
dreds of rolls of parchments there that 
have neither been tabulated, analyzed, nor 
transcribed. They think, however, that 
a forgery would be quite transparent, and 
they are satisfied of Dr. Wallace’s good 
faith.” 

The verdict of Sidney Lee is, however, 
for English-reading people the last word 
in Shakesperian matters. Mr. Lee devotes 
a page in The Illustrated London News to 
a discussion of Dr. Wallace’s discovery. 
“The documents,” he writes, “ include 
depositions to which the dramatist has 
attached his authentic signature; and 
thus Dr. Wallace has achieved the indis- 
putable triumph of adding one more to 
the five already known autograph signa- 
tures of the great poet.” Mr. Lee dis- 
utes certain of Dr. Wallace’s statements, 
owever: he denies that it is proved 
Shakespeare lodged with the Mountjoy’s 
from 1598 to 1604, and disputes the iden- 
tification of George Wilkins the witness 
with George Wilkins the collaborator in 
the two plays. Mr. Lee confutes Dr. Wal- 
lace’s suggestion that Shakespeare gave 
the’ French herald in his play Henry V. 
the name of Montjoy, because that was 
the appellation of his landlord by showing 
that the name of the herald is taken from 
Holinshed’s Chronicle. “It seems impru- 


dent in Dr. Wallace to put any fanciful 
gloss on the results of his discovery,” he 
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concludes. “It is far better to leave the 
facts to speak for themselves. Dr. Wal- 
lace’s success suggests a final moral which, 
while it entitles him to unqualified con- 
gratulations, is not wholly creditable to 
the public authorities and literary stu- 
dents of the mother-country.” 





The Northwest’s Railroad 
Disaster 
By Paul Hedrick 


ONE hundred and eighteen persons were 
killed in the worst railroad accident 
in the history of the Northwest, on the 
morning of March 2d, when an avalanche 
swept down the mountainside at Welling- 


ton, at the west portal of the Great 
Northern Railway Company’s Cascade 
tunnel, and carried two trains to the 


canyon depths 400 feet below. 

The trains had been imprisoned at 
Wellington for almost a week when the 
snow and ice pack on the mountainside, 
accumulated during ten days of the worst 
blizzard of record in Washington, broke 
loose, and, with terrible force, drove down- 
ward to the narrow ledge a half-mile west 
of the westward tunnel entrance, on which 
stood the stalled trains. 

Here were the sleeper, two passenger 
coaches, baggage, and mail car and diner 
of the Spokane local, west-bound. On an 
adjoining track were the four mail-cars 
of the Great Northern fast mail; and the 
equipment also included four new electric 
locomotives, two steam locomotives, and 
the private car of Division Superintendent 
J. H. O'Neill. 

Both the mail and the Spokane local 
had been blocked between mountain slides 
near Cascade and the eastern portal of the 
Great Northern tunnel ever since Febru- 
ary 22d. The day following, the two 
trains, by order of Superintendent O'Neill, 
were taken through the tunnel to Welling- 
ton. Half a mile west of the big bore was 
a narrow ledge, and there the trains were 
placed, in a point believed to be safe from 
the recurring snow slides. These ava- 
lanches came frequentiy during the seven 
days the passengers were imprisoned at 
Wellington, and added to the horror of 
their plight. From the tracks the men, 
women, and children saw within a few 
hundred yards huge bodies of snow and ice 
slide with a deafening roar from the steep 
mountainside, and, carrying great boulders 
and trees with them, descend with terrify- 
ing velocity to the canyon below. 

The passengers at first entreated the 
superintendent to take the train back into 
the tunnel; but the fear that slides would 
block the tunnel’s mouth and so imprison 
them, made them decide to stay where they 
were. O’Neill had summoned help from 


‘Everett, division headquarters, sixty miles 


away, but no relief train could get farther 
than Scenic Hot Springs, nine miles west 
of Wellington, and 1,500 feet farther down 
the mountain. 

Two parties of men left the beleaguered 
trains on Sunday and Monday, and made 
their way, constantly menaced by death- 
dealing avalanches, to Scenic. O’Neill was 
in one of these parties. Everything the 
operating department of the Grea’ .Worth- 
ern could do was done to get help to the 
marooned trains. The road on the east 
slope of the Cascades was blocked with 
slides, so there was no possibility of help 
from that quarter. 

The passengers spent the days in games 
and amusements, striving to cheer the 
women and children; but the nights were 
filled with horror, for the snow slides in- 
creased in frequency, and the strain was 
beginning to tell on all. 

It was 1.45 in the morning of Wednes- 
day, March 2d, when the snow-pack broke 
loose from the top of the mountain, 2,000 
feet above Wellington. The time is made 
certain by the fact that the watch of one 
of the engineers, found on his body, had 
stopped at that hour. The avalanche car- 
ried away some of the houses and shacks 
in the straggling village of Wellington. 
The little hotel housed some of the train- 
men and engineers of the electrical depart- 
ment; and these, aroused by the awful 
roar of the avalanche, rushed out to find 
that the mail and passenger trains had 
disappeared. 

Rescue crews were organized, and a 
courier despatched to Scenic Hot Springs 
in the canyon below. Montenegrin track- 
laborers were caught looting the broken 
fragments of baggage left on the moun- 
tainside, and driven out of camp, while 
heroie men and women, including two 
nurses from Scenic—Mrs. L. Garvin, and 
Miss Leonora Todhunter—went to work 
to save the living and care for the dead. 

Two days later the work of digging out 
the dead had progressed far enough to 
make it possible to determine the num- 
ber of lost as 118, including track- 
laborers attached to the two rotary crews, 
trainmaster A. E. Blackburn, E. A. Long- 
coy (secretary to Superintendent O’Neill), 
and Louis Walker, the colored porter. 
Eight of the nine railway mail-clerks 





Many of the reseued 

A temporary hos 
bunk-house 
was converted 


were killed outright. 
were seriously injured. 
pital was established in a 
while a small tool-house 
into a morgue. 

According to Superintendent O'Neill, it 
will be weeks before the last of the bodies 
will be recovered. The undertakers, who 
made their way up the mountain to the 
scene of the disaster, could find no means 
of getting out the dead, until, several days 
after the avalanche, improvised toboggans 
and sleds were employed, and the bodies 
were roped down the mountainside to 
Seenic, over a straight drop 1,000 feet 
high. 

The property loss was enormous. The 
equipment déstroyed, including the Pull 
man sleeper, mail and 
which were smashed to bits, amount to more 
than $1,000,000. The greater part of the 
track between Wellington and Scenic must 
be rebuilt, as the rails are missing in a 
dozen places. Wellington is 3,093 feet 
above sea-level, and the road was built 
around an almost perpendicular mountain 
to the canyon leading to Secenie Hot 
Springs. on a small mountain creek form- 
ing the head-waters of Skykomish River. 


cars, coaches, 


Arms and Legs 


ACCORDING to the result of many meas- 
urements made at the Anthropological 
Laboratory in London, the right arm in 
human beings is, in a majority of cases, 
longer than the left arm, while, on the 
contrary, the left leg is longer than the 
right leg. 

Sometimes, however, the relative propor 
tions are exactly reversed, but very seldom 
does perfect equality exist between the two 
sides. The tendency of the right arm to 
exceed the left arm in strength is some 
what greater in men than in women, while 
equality of strength in the two arms vc 
curs almost twice as frequently with 
women as with men. 
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BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
A.” 25 cents a 
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CHANGE THE VIBRATION 
It Makes for Health. 


A man tried leaving off meat, potatoes, 
coffee, and ete., and adopted a breakfast 
of fruit, Grape-Nuts with cream, some 
crisp toast, and a cup of Postum. 

His health began to improve at once, 
for the reason that a meat-eater will 
reach a place once in a while where his 
system seems to become clogged and the 
machinery doesn’t work smoothly. 

A change of this kind puts aside food 
of low nutritive value, and takes up food 
and drink of the highest value, already 
partly digested and capable of being 
quickly changed into good, rich blood 
and strong tissue. 

A most valuable feature of Grape-Nuts 
is the natural phosphate of potash grown 
in the grains from which it is made. This 
is the element which transforms albumen 
in the body into the soft gray substance 
which fills brain and nerve centres. 

A few days’ use of Grape-Nuts will give 
one a degree of nervous strength well 
worth the trial. 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, ‘The 
Road to Wellville.”’ ‘There’s a Reason.” 
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C2 ice, leading banking-houses in Wall 
% ey yk Street the other day, smiling jovi- 
yEN Jp ally and whistling to himself as he 
NEN Pu stepped into his taxi. Two or three 
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bonds to the banking-house. Other 
railroad presidents, too, are ending their visits to the 
Wall Street district with smiles on their faces and a 
much kindlier feeling toward the lenders of money 
than they entertained a month ago. 

The bond-market is broadening. New issues of rail- 
road and other bonds are being brought out and suc- 
cessfully placed. Issues taken some time ago by 
bankers, but withheld from public subseription in 
anticipation of a more favorable opportunity, are now 
being offered to investors—and rapidly sold. Invest- 
ment-market conditions are not as active as bond- 
dealers, perhaps, would like to see them, but the dead- 
lock has been broken and the machinery is working 
again. The door is no longer closed in the face of the 
railroads who need money and come into Wall Street 
to get it. 

Exactly a month ago an article appeared on this 
page in which it was shown that the true state of the 
bond-market was one of repression rather than of de- 
pression; that fundamental conditions were sound and 
that the prevailing inactivity was simply the result of 
a determination on the part of the bond-dealers to 
await a better opportunity for selling the bonds they 
were carrying. That view seems now to have been 
borne out. The period of dulness over, we have run 
into a time when the railroads’ demands for new 
capital are being much more favorably met by the 
investment public. A number of important offerings 
have already been made, while at least five or six big 
railroads are awaiting their turm to raise money 
through the sale of new bonds. All of which has a 
most important bearing not only on the financial 
markets, but upon the general state of trade as well. 

How is it that so many of the railroads are in the 
market for aceommodation—why do they all want to 
borrow money ?—that is the first question that natu- 
rally arises. Primarily because it is a long time since 
they have been able to borrow and in the mean time 
their needs have accumulated. For four years now it 
has been difficult for the railroads to sell bonds. There 
have been several times during that period when the 
skies seemed to lighten enough for some of the roads 
to get bankers to take new issues off their hands, but 
such periods have been of short duration only, and the 
amount of bonds sold nowhere sufficient to satisfy the 
needs of the railroads as a whole. And so through the 
money stringency which preceeded the panic, through 
the panic itself and the succeeding period of prostra- 
tion, through the revival of business which followed, 
the railroads had to get along as best they could out 
of current earnings, their need for new capital grow- 
ing greater and greater all the time. 

With business only moderately active, as it was up 
to the closing quarter of last year, it was possible for 
the railroads to get along with what they had, but the 
development of trade conditions, more active than ever 
before seen in the country’s history, made i+ almost 
imperative that new capital be obtained. And so, in 
November and December, and in spite of unfavorable 
investment-market conditions, half a dozen big roads 
came into the market with offerings of new stocks and 
bonds. They got what they wanted, but what was the 
result? A fourteen-per-cent, rate for money and a 
disfurbed condition of things which immediately re- 
flected back on the country, seriously hampering trade, 
and which would, indeed, had not trade conditions 
been so inherently sound, have put an end to the re- 
covery altogether. After that, a period of investment- 
market stagnation, with gloomy predictions of an 
imminent serious business reaction. 

Is it to be wondered at, therefore, that the general 
clearing up of the business and financial situation 
has been attended by renewed efforts on the part of the 
railroads to get the capital they need? With an un- 
precedented amount of business offering, they find 
themselves without the equipment necessary to handle 
it. To utilize the first opportunity, and sell bonds 
to raise the money which they realize could be so 
profitably spent, is naturally their first idea. 

So much for the reasons why the railroads want to 
borrow—the next consideration is as to how all this 
borrowing is going to affect things. Can the railroads 
be supplied with the money they need without causing 
disturbance, or will the present and impending big 
issues of securities do to the investment market what 
they did to it last fall? Answer to that question de- 
pends upon three considerations—in the first place, 
upon the extent to which European investors partici- 
pate in the new issues; in the next place, upon whether 
speculation. in the stock-market can be kept within 
bounds; and lastly, upon whether industrial activity 
is to be maintained at the present high pitch. : 

Taking up first the question of the extent to which 
Europe is likely to share the burden of bringing out 
the new issues, it may be said at the outset that it is 
the openly expressed opinion of the bond-men who 
operate in the markets on both sides of the ocean that 
very large amounts of English and French money are 
being invested in the new American bonds now being 
brought out. Exactly what proportion of the big 
amounts of new bonds advertised and sold during the 
past fortnight have been taken by investors and bank- 
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ing institutions abroad it is impossible to say. By 
those who have been in touch with the movement, how- 
ever, it is believed that at least one-third and possibly 
one-half of the total taken has been for foreign ac- 
count. When it is considered that there have been 
five or six ten-million-dollar issues in quick succession, 
it will be apparent that the amount of foreign money 
lately invested here already foots up to a very re- 
spectable total. 

We are, moreover, only on the threshold of the move- 
ment—what we have seen so far is only the beginning 
of the railroads’ long-repressed demand. For which 
reason the continuance of the foreign buying is a 
imatter of the greatest importance to ourselves. Two 
years of good crops and good business have resulted 
in the creation of a fair amount of purchasing power 
in this country, but with business requirements as 
great as they are and with the currency in the shape 
in which it is, it is a highly doubtful matter whether 
we are in a position to finance the accumulated re- 
quirements of the railroads without foreign help. Be 
that as it may, we won’t have to try. European in- 
vestors are not only willing but anxious to buy our 
new bonds. ‘There is a great amount of idle invest- 
ment capital abroad, and with the outlook for the taxa- 
tion of local investment what it is in both England 
and France, American bonds are the logical refuge for 
a good deal of expelled capital. 

In view of the exceedingly unfavorable condition of 
our foreign trade it is a good thing for us that this is 
so. Were it not for the large amount of foreign money 
coming here for investment in our securities we 
should long ago have been exporting gold in quantity. 
Continuance of the movement of foreign money this way 
is the one thing that can save us from a big outflow 
of the precious metal later in the season. And, not- 
withstanding our sense of false security born of the 
presence of a too plentiful supply of paper money, we 
are not in a position to lose gold. The redundant sup- 
ply of bank-notes may for the time being obscure the 
need for real money, but that need exists none the less, 
with every probability that it will assert itself at 
just the time most inconvenient. Fortunately for us 
that time is apt to be postponed through this movement 
of foreign capital into our new securities and its far- 
reaching effects. 

But to however great a degree Europe may lighten 
the burden of bringing out the new securities, the 
operation is certain to result in serious disturbance if 
it has to be carried out alongside of an active specula- 
tion in the stock-market. Low quotations for money 
notwithstanding, there is not enough liquid capital in 
this country at the present time to finance a bull 
market in stocks and at the same time to furnish the 
railroads with the money they need. Boiling markets 
on the exchange and the almost irresistible lure of 
rising prices and big profits do not go hand in hand 
with the quiet and conservative investment of money 
in steady-going bonds yielding the buyer four-and-one- 
half or four-and-three-quarters per cent. There will 
either be an excited speculative market or a broad in- 
vestment market, but there will hardly be both. In 
which of the two ways is it the more important that 
the available investment capital of the country be used? 

Lastly, with regard to the success of the great 
amount of new financing to be done, there is to be 
considered the fact that the course of business will 
count heavily in determining whether the movement 
is or is not to be a success. Investors have come to 
know the four or five great barometers from which the 
general state of trade can be read, and by what they 
read are apt to be strongly influenced in their making 
of investments. 

These signs are set at fair weather. There was a 
time about six weeks ago when a combination of 
circumstances, including adverse political developments, 
unseasonable weather, and a ruction in the investment 
and speculative markets, sent the barometer tumbling, 
and opened up the possibility of a wide-spread reaction 
in business, but gradually conditions have righted 
themselves and the possibilities of trouble become more 
remote. Occasionally the rumbling of the passing 
storm still makes itself heard, but by those most 
competent to judge there is considered to be but little 
danger of its return. We were threatened with what 
might have proved a violent interruption to the course 
of our industrial progress, but the gathering clouds 
may safely be said to have passed and the air to have 
been greatly cleared. A month ago the statement was 
widely made that the apex of the boom had been 
passed and that it would be a long time before business 
conditions as active as those prevailing at the close 
of 1909 would again be seen. Little of that kind of 
talk is heard now. The question is rather as to the 
present phenomenal activity in leading lines of trade— 
as to what railroads are going to raise their dividends 
in the near future and as to when steel is going to 
pay five per cent. With such a feeling prevalent, in- 
vestors are willing enough to put their money into 
bonds secured on going enterprises. They have already 
proved it by heavily oversubscribing almost every one 
of the new issues which have been brought out. 

The railroads want to borrow largely and the public 
is willing to lend largely—the inevitable deduction 
is that ahead of us there lies a period of very great 
activity. Already the influence of the successful appli- 
cation for capital by a number of railroads is making 
itself felt. Orders for equipment now pending and 
soon to be placed aggregate between 18,000 and 19,000 
cars with a correspondingly large number of locomo- 
tives. In January 13,000 cars and 150 locomotives 
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were ordered. March is sure to be a bigger month than 
either of them. 

These are some of the results of the borrowing al- 
ready completed. Ahead of us there is a good deal 
more of borrowing to be done and of consequent orders 
for more equipment. Chesapeake and Ohio will in all 
probability sell bonds in the near future—improve- 
ments involving the expenditure of $5,500,000 have 
just been authorized. Western Maryland will shortly 
sell the new stock authorized—the road has just 
ordered 900 cars of a capacity of 100,000 pounds each. 
New York Central’s recent order was for 1,000 cars, 
and the Hill lines are reported to be in the market for 
$15,000,000 worth of equipment. These are merely 
isolated cases, but highly suggestive. The chance to use 
more capital presents itself; the railroads come into the 
market and offer their bonds. If, as at present, the 
sales are successful, it means that the railroads are 
provided with a great fund of cash, the spending of 
which is the strongest kind of a stimulus to any 
number of important lines of trade. In all the indus- 
trial outlook there is, indeed, no brighter spot than 
this fact that the railroads are at last provided with 
the capital they need and to which they are legiti- 
mately entitled. 





There has been so much talk about the way in which 
high prices have benefited the farmer at the expense 
of the rest of the country that in the East, at any rate, 
considerable satisfaction is expressed over the dis- 
closure that a big proportion—twenty-four per cent.— 
of last year’s wheat crop has been held back on the 
farms. By this disclosure the farmers are placed on 
the horns of an awkward dilemma—they cannot start 
to liquidate, on the one hand, without causing a big 
fall in prices, while, on the other, they are in no 
position to go ahead and pray for big crops this season, 
and try to raise them. The distribution of farm 
products, like the distribution of a good many other 
things, seems to go ahead along broad economic lines, 
and interference seems invariably to bring about 
awkward conditions. 


As a nation we have a strong tendency to overdo 
things. Some kind of a security, as, for instance, 
these new irrigation bonds, become popular, and 
immediately the demand far outruns the supply, and 
investors begin to buy indiscriminately. That opens 


‘up the opportunity for the unscrupulous promoter, and 


along with the good issues there come on the market 
a lot of bonds of very doubtful worth. 

It is a question whether the sale of irrigation bonds 
has not already run into this stage. Good issues put out 
by good houses at first popularized the movement, but 
during the past few months anything bearing the name 
of “irrigation” has become so readily salable that 
there have been put on the market a number of issues 
which represent little else than capitalized hope. 

Irrigation bonds secured on maturely planned proj- 
ects and issued by responsible parties are a mighty 
good form of security, but the time has come when 
the investor has to be more than careful as to what 
kind of an irrigation bond he is buying. He will 
hardly go far wrong if he buys a bond being handled 
by one of the half-dozen big and well-known investment 
houses who have recently gone in for securities of this 
kind, but where he is not sure of the character of the 
house offering him the securities, he can hardly exer- 
cise caution enough. Irrigation itself is as old as the 
hills, but irrigation bonds are comparatively new and 
many of the projects on which they are based are still 
in the experimental stage. Even where the intent of 
the issuing company is honest enough, the bond may 
not be such as to warrant the investment of savings. 
Honesty is the first consideration, but in the conduct 
of modern business competence is a mighty important 
consideration, too. 


It is but rarely that the outside world is given the 
insight into large financial affairs and the doings of 
the “big interests” in the market afforded by the 
testimony given in the Union Pacific suit. There is 
so much vague and unreliable talk as to what is being 
done by this interest and that, continually going the 
rounds in Wall Street, that it is refreshing to come 
upon an accurate record of some of the big things which 
have actually been done. Mr. Kahn’s account of 
Union Pacifie’s dealings in Southern Pacific stock was 
received with particular interest. Early in January, 
it appears, the Union Pacific people having made up 
their minds that the interstate commerce law was to be 
so amended as to allow purchases of shares in one road 
by another provided an actual majority was already 
actually held, started in to get an actual majority of 
Southern Pacific stock and bought 74,000 shares in the 
open market within the space of a few days. Subse- 
quently it was learned from Washington that the part 
of the amendment regulating purchases of stock in 
one road by another would never be allowed to go 
through, and at once the buying of Southern Pacific 
came to an end. 

From the market action of the stock during the 
— when this big buying was being done it would 

ave been impossible to see that anything unusual was 
going on. The circumstance recalls the sluggish and 
disappointing market action of Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas during all the time that the shares were being 
bought in the open market by the Hawley syndicate. 
The knowledge that some “big interest” is about to 
buy a lot of any given stock is evidently very far from 
the knowledge that the stock is about to advance, 
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Honoring a Zoologist 


Witu1aM T. Hornapay, director of the 
New York Zoological Park, is the recipient 
of a handsome silver loving-cup that was 
given him recently by the New York Zoo- 
logical Society. The presentation was 
made on the occasion of the annual meet- 
ing of the society and marks a period of 
fourteen years during which Mr. Horna- 

















The foving-cup for Mr. Hornaday 


‘ay has been in the service of the society. 
‘he donors of the cup were: Henry Fair- 
child Osborn, Madison Grant, John L. 
Cadwalader, Samuel Thorne, William 
White Niles, Perey R. Pyne, Levi P. Mor- 
ion, John S. Barnes, and William Par- 
sons Hamilton. 





The President’s Desk 


One desk in the White House is inter- 
esting in itself, apart from its connection 
with the ruler of a nation, inasmuch as 
it is a token of the good-will subsisting 
between two peoples. Although occupy- 
ing so prominent a place in the official 
residence of the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States, it is not of American manu- 
facture. 

It was made in England and was a 
present from Queen Victoria to a former 
President. It was constructed from the 
timbers of H.M.S. Resolute, which was 
sent in search of Sir John Franklin in 
1852. The ship was caught in the ice and 
had to be abandoned. It was not destined 
to go to pieces in frozen waters, however. 
\n American whaler discovered and ex- 
tricated it in 1855, and it was subsequent- 
lv purchased and sent to the Queen by the 
President and people of the United States 
as a token of good-will and friendship. 

In an English dockyard the Resolute 
was at last broken up, and from her 
timbers a desk was made, which was sent 
by Her Majesty “as a memorial of the 
courtesy and loving kindness which dic- 
tated the offer of the gift of the Resolute.” 








Artificial Marble 


THE Italians have devised a method of 
manufacturing artificial marble. Catania, 
the centre of the industry, is overlooked 
by the great voleano Etna, and this moun- 
tain has furnished part of the material 
employed. Common white sandstone is cut 
into the desired shapes and these are 
placed in an iron tank upon a heavy wire 
grating. Then the tank is filled with a 
molten mixture of voleanic asphalt and 
coul-tar. This is kept boiling for thirty- 
six hours, when the stones are taken out. 
cooled, dried, and polished. It is difficult, 
say the experts, to distinguish stones thus 
treated from genuine black marble, but 
the cost is much less. 





The Folly of the Giaour 


Iv has been thought surprising that the 
Orientals, who first employed carrier- 
pigeons, did not go farther and attempt 
to send long messages by migratory storks 
and cranes, which make long journeys at 
regular periods and always return to their 
nests. However, a reason is afforded by 
the following incident: : 

During Slatin Pasha’s captivity by the 
Mahdists he was summoned by the Khalifa, 
and to his dismay found that ruler sit- 
he mm judgment with his cadis round 

Slatin immediately surmised that some 
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The banker, the lawyer, the engineer, the contractor, the business 
man has a hurry call to Chicago. He is busy in New York. 
Daylight is precious. 






The telephone at his elbow makes the appointment for the next 
morning. 


ThePennsylvania Special 


bridges the space during the night and he greets his Western as- 
sociate bright and early, after an evening of relaxation and a 
night of repose. He has five hours at his disposal in the West- 
ern metropolis, and may start on his return in the afternoon. 
Luncheon on the train and dinner and another comfortable 
night. A bath and breakfast on the train and then to the 
office by the time the mail is delivered. 









Five Hours in Chicago 
Only One Business Day Missed in New York 


This is the climax of expedition. 











Many men take advantage of this exceptional train service every 
week—some twice a week. 

It isn’t fatiguing. On the contrary, it is recreative, because the 
train is specially equipped to provide the comforts and con- 
veniences of a man’s club. 

The PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL (18 hours between New York 
and Chicago) is 


THE BUSY MAN’S OPPORTUNITY 


It leaves New York every day, West 23rd Street Station 3.55 P. M., 
Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets 4.00 P. M., Hudson Terminal 
4.05 P. M., and arrives Chicago 8.55 next morning. On the 
return trip it leaves Chicago 2.45 P. M., and arrives New 

York 9.45 A. M. 






















SUMMER CRUISES 


During June, July, August, and September from 

Hamburg. Arranged to fit the purse and time at your 

disposal To NORWAY, NORTH CAPE, ICELAND, 

and SPITZBERGEN, — ENGLAND, IRELAND, 

and SCOTLAND, and to the seaside resorts of Europe. 
Luxurious fleet of modern vessels make these trips. 
Duration 14, 18, 22, 24 days. Cost from $62.50 up. 

Excellent connections from America by superb steamers of our transatlantic services. 
Write for Travel Books fully illustrated. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, : 41-45 Broadway, New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 
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SELTZER 


CURES 


HEADACHES 


10¢, 25¢,50¢ & $129 Bottles, 
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charge was about to be preferred against 
him, and his uneasiness was not dimin- 
ished by the knowledge that his secret 
correspondence with Egypt might well 
have been betrayed. The Mahdi handed 
him a small metal case the size of a re 
volver cartridge, attached to a brass ring, 
and said, “ Take this thing and see what 
it contains.” 

An attempt had been made to open it 
and Slatin could see that it held a roll 
of paper. With the utmost anxiety he 
extracted two rolls from the case and 
found on them, in a minute hand, the 
following message written in English, Ger- 
man, Russian, and French: 


“This c.ane has been bred and brought 
up on my estate at Ascania Nova in the 
province of Taurida in south Russia. 
Whoever catches or kills the bird is re- 
quested to communicate with me and tell 
me when it occurred. 

“F. R. Fauz-Tern.” 


Slatin read the message and the Khalifa 
said: “It is true. The bird was killed 
near Dongola.” 

The letter had been dated September, 
1892, and was brought to the leader of 
the Mahdists in December. The Khalifa’s 
comment was characteristic of the fa 
natical Moslem. 

“ This,” said he, “is one of the many 
tricks of the unbelievers, who waste their 
time in such useless nonsense. A Moham 
medan would never have attempted to do 
such a thing.” 


Nelson’s Wonderful Feat 


It is, of course, necessary that writers 
of historical reminiscences be masters of 
a certain amount of accurate information 
about their heroes if they are to avoid 
mistakes. There is an amusing, instance 
of how one writer, lacking such informa- 
tion, got things mixed with reference to 
an incident in the life of the great Nelson. 

Not many years ago a reviewer in a 
London paper, criticising a book on Ne! 
son, related on his own account the fol- 
lowing episode of the eminent English 
naval commander: 

“While in chase of Villeneuve’s French 
fleet he was informed of the enemy heay 
ing in sight, at which information Nelson 
evineed the highest satisfaction and glee- 
fully rubbed his hands.” 

Whereupon some one immediately point- 
ed out that this incident had occurred 
in 1805, and that Nelson lost his right 
arm in the attack on Santa Cruz, Tene- 
riffe, in 1797—eight years prior to his 
pursuit of Villeneuve’s fleet. 


A Bubble in a Sapphire 


THERE is exhibited in the National 
Museum at Washington a sapphire weigh- 
ing nine earats, which contains a bubble 
that appears and disappears with changes 
believed that a 
cavity in the gem encloses a quantity of 
carbonic-acid under great pressure. 
When the temperature is such as to corre- 
spond with the “critical point” for that 
gas, under the particular pressure to 
which it is subjected in its brilliant 
prison-house, it liquefies and becomes vis- 
ible as a bubble. 
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An Ant-eating Fox 


Tue London Zoological Gardens have 
recently acquired a new animal which 


has never before been seen in captivity. 
This strange beast, which is deseribed as 
an insect-eating fox, has been labelled 
by scientists with the awe-inspiring name 
of Otocyon meglotis. White ants are the 

















The Otocyon meglotis 


particular food sought by the animal in 
its native haunts, but these being unavail- 
able in London, bits of cooked meat and 
fowls’ heads have been substituted. This 
specimen was presented to the Zoo by Mr. 
Doherty Holwell, who secured the animal 
in the Transvaal, 
































On the braes of Balquhidder A stop on the hillside for refreshment 
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The Joke that Made England 
Laugh 


A gest that is likely to become historic 
was played in England recently, when five 
young men and a young woman dressed 
themselves as Abyssian princes and in- 
duced the officers of the Dreadnought to 
render royal honors to them. So success- 
ful was the attempt that the Dreadnought 
put out to sea to hide her humiliation. 

One day a young man strolled into 
Clarkson’s, the costumer’s, and remarked: 

“T want to have a little joke. I want 
you to fit out two or three friends of 
mine as Abyssians.” This was quite a 
normal request at Clarkson’s, where dis- 
guises for faney-dress balls or for the- 
atrical purposes are constantly in requisi- 
iion. The preparation of the costumes was 
begun immediately. 

















Mr. Cole, the perpetrator of the Abyssin- 
ian hoax that set all England laughing 


Day after day the’ assistant who was 
responsible for the disguises went to the 
house of the jesters, where they rehearsed 
a specially invented language. “ Abul-e- 
de-bunga ” meant, “ How remarkably beau- 
titul!”  “ Chutah-kerarah-bong ” meant, 
*\Vhat a magnificent automobile!” 

When all was ready one of the 

* princes” was called away on business, 
and a sister of one of the participants 
siepped into the breach. A special des- 
patch from the Admiralty to the Dread- 
nought was forged, instructing the officers 
to show the “ princes ” over the ship and 
to render them royal honors. The crew 
Was paraded for their benefit, the design 
succeeded completely, and the “ princes ” 
vanished amid a shower of Oriental deco- 
rations, 
‘lad the floods not rendered much of 
Paris uninhabitable, a more extensive 
ssicme would have been put in opera- 
ti for it had been planned to make a 
foriaal invasion of England and to vic- 
tin ize the government. 

“r. Cole, the leading spirit in the af- 


fa. is the son of an officer in the Eng- 
lis. army. Some years ago he disguised 
hinself as the Sultan of Zanzibar and 


Wes received with royal honors by the 
M.sor and Corporation of Cambridge. 





The Taming of Leander 


‘Ss evidencing the ingenuity exercised 
inimal trainers and attendants in sub- 
ig intractable beasts, there may be 
1 the method employed in a Western 
by a man who was formerly a show- 
man, 
the zoological institution had purchased 
magnificent lion named Leander. He 
‘ obtained at a low price from a circus 
‘use of his vicious disposition, he hav- 
is a record of two men killed while with 
ie cireus. 
-\t first the ex-showman would put his 
ot or his hands into Leander’s cage, but 
Tron the way the lion would leap at him 
le knew that to put himself entirely in its 
Power would be suicide. Nothing he 


he 
iti 


fc 


ship between himself and the lion had any 
favorable result. 

Some originality, therefore, being called 
for, the attendant exercised his inventive 
genius by taking some old clothes, stufling 
them with rags, and throwing them into 
the cage. The lion in a jiffy tore the old 
clothes to pieces, thinking that the dummy 
was a human being. 

Next day and the next day and the next 
the ex-showman continued to throw into 
the lion’s cage stuffed figures, and the lion 
continued to destroy them. But the time 
came when the animal ceased to put any 
“heart ” into his work, and in the end it 
gave up altogether these attacks upon the 
dummies ; it would simply play with them, 
or else ignore them entirely. 

Now was the ex-showman’s time. He 
opened the cage one morning, walked in 
boldly, and slapped the lion familiarly on 
the back. It gave him a friendly glance 
and purred, taking him for another dummy 
not worth bothering about. Thus Leander 
lived seven years with the ex-showman and 
became as gentle as a kitten. 





Some Curious Spoons 


NowapAys we are familiar with all 
manner and shapes of spoons intended for 
divers purposes, but some of the old-fash- 
ioned ones are merely curiosities. For in- 
stance, there is the old marrow-spoon, 
used by our grandparents for extracting 
marrow from bones. This spoon was made 
double, one end being employed for small 
bones and the other for those of larger 
bore. 

Another odd‘ spoon was that used for 
mulberries. This had a perforated bowl 
and a spiked and pointed handle, and 
was employed in a day when mulberries 
were much more commonly eaten than 
they are at the present time. With the 
perforated bowl a little sugar was 
sprinkled on the berry, which was then 
conveyed to the mouth on the spiked end 
of the handle. 

Very few caddie-spoons are seen these 
days. Tea-caddies of the old-fashioned 
type have long since gone their way, and 
with them disappeared the caddie spoon. 

The snuff, candle, and pap spoons are 
others that have long ago gone out of use. 





To the Second Year 


Now comes the evening of the second year 
We’ve known together, lovely girl of 
mine. 
For me these seven hundred days divine 
Have stirred the muted chords of life to 
clear 
And vibrant song. A spirit to revere 
You are to me—within your hands you 
hold 
A soul I gave to you to mar or mould: 
Within your eyes the power to chill or 
cheer. 
For seven hundred days you’ve been to me 


The symbol of the dawn’s diurnal glow— 
You are ‘its springtime breezes drifting 


free; 
Its gold is caught within your hair 
ablow: 
Its dew upon vour lips; your cheek its 
rose ;-—— 


And yet, like dreams, the wonder of you 
grows. GARDNER W. Woop. 





When Will Niagara Run Dry? 


Ir is stated that a comparison of gauge 
records for a period of twenty years shows 
that the land surrounding the Great Lakes 
is being gradually tilted from’ northeast 
to southwest at such a rate that, of two 
points one hundred miles apart, the north- 
ern rises five inches with reference to the 
southern in one hundred years. At Chi- 
cago the lake-level rises about one inch 
in ten years. 

It is predicted, therefore, that, should 
this movement continue, in about three 
thousand years all the upper lakes will 
discharge into the Illinois River. the De- 
troit, and St. Clair rivers will flow back- 
ward, carrying the water of Lake Erie 
into Lake Huron, and the Niagara River 
will run dry. 





The Course of the Sun 


ASTRONOMERS know that the sun, accom- 
panied by the earth and the other planets, 
is moving toward a point in the northern 
heavens with great speed. Just what the 
velocity is, however. cannot yet be told 
with certainty. The late Professor Simon 
Newcomb stated that it was probably be- 
tween five miles and nine miles per second. 
The bright star Alpha Lyre lies not far 
from the point toward which the sun is 
moving. Every moment we are getting 
nearer to the place where that star now 
is. When shall we get there? Probably 


in less than a million years; perhaps in 
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The new 


Can Shave 


Correctly, Comfortably and 
with Perfect Safety 


Correctly because the construction of the 
Durham-Duplex Razor permits the only correct 
sliding diagonal stroke—down and across the 
beard with one motion. 

Comfortably because this correct method of 
shaving cuts the hair without any resistance, 
mee of scraping it off, 

With perfect safety because the safety- 
guard prevents any possibility of cutting yourself. 


















FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 
We will send com- 
plete outfit, to any 
address, upon receipt 
of price. If not entire- 
ly satisfactory, return 
within 30 days and we 
i ind your money. 















is simply a standard razor made absolutely 
safe, with interchangeable two-edged blades 


—which may be honed and 
stropped if desired. Anditis also 
a safety razor made absolutely 
perfect, permitting the correct 
diagonal stroke which will shave 
the toughest beard with perfect 
ease and comfort— something 
hoe-like devices cannot do. 


The Durham-Duplex Razor outfit consists of 
handle, safety-guard, blade-holder and six fuil- 
size, two-edged blades of the finest tempered 
steel; all in a handsome, leather-covered case. 
Price, $5.00. New blades, 6 for 50c. Special 
sets in beautiful pig-skin cases; silver-plated, 
$6.00; gold-plated, $7.50. 


Write Today for our Free Booklet 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Pape’s Diapepsin is a serious 
remedy for a serious purpose. It 
is carefully compounded to relieve 
indigestion, dyspepsia, gases, sour- 
ness and all stomach distress, and 
it really does 


Large case at druggists 50c. 


Don’t let the pleasant 
flavor mislead you. 


—quickly, too. 





/ 1p Wil put you 
9453 on your feet 
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roval without a cent 





10 days. 


DO NOT BUY oyiires cman 


patr 

( Of tires trom anyone 

mat any price until you receive our latest 

Wyeeart catalogs illustrating every kind of 

Seam bicycle, and have learned our 
prices and marvelous new offe 
is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
i\Mm thing will be sent you 

return mail. You will get much valuable in- 

formation. Do not an write it now 

TI rake rear 
usual prices, 












IN WILDEST AFRICA 
By C. G. Schillings 


The author of With Flashlight and Rifle has 
again penetrated the African wilderness and sc 
cured marvellous photographs, new discoveries, 
and an engrossing narrative. Never before has 
author's pen and camera been turned to such good 
account. The 300 photographs are an amazing rec- 
ord of the wild Africa that before long must vanish. 

Illustrated. Royal 8vo, $5.00 net 
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Hot Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Colorado. 
West Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dwicht, IL 

Marion, Ind, 
Lexington, Mass. 
Portland, Ne, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo., 

2801 Loeust St. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has_ been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 


At the following Keeley institutes: 


Pittsburg, Pa., 

4246 Fifth Ave, 
Providence, KR. 1. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England, 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Portland, Oregon. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 

S12 N. Bread St. 














COLDWELL LAWN 
Hand, Horse and Motor Power 


Bins 


K 


Send 


50 Coldwell St. ~ 





for Catalogue 


COLDWELL LAWN 
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MOWERS 





The N. Y. City Park 
Dept., 

The U. S. Capitol in 
Washington, 

Princeton University, 

Mast of the Leading 
Golf and Country 
Clubs of the U. S., 

And many owners of 
Large tates use 

COLDWELL’S 


Motor, Horse and 
Hand Mowers 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Names and References 


ail _. will be sent on request. 





MOWER CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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§ The Standard Whisky 


One hundred and thirty_years ‘The Standard 
which All Other Whisky is Jaded 4 


Old James E. Pepper 
Whisky 


Bottled in Bond—seven years old. If your dealer will 
not supply you we will send direct, charges prepaid, 
anywhere Bast of the Rocky Mountains, at follow- 
ing price: 
4 quarts—Bottled in Bond—$5.00 
Money back if not pleased. 


The James E. Pepper Distilling Company 
Rector Bldg.,Chicago. Frankfort Pike, Lexington,Ky. 
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THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


Practical Golf 


By 


WALTER J. TRAVIS - 


Revised Edition, 1909, including the New Rules 





The book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





CASCADE 


PURE 
WHISKY 
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RICH - PURE - MELLOW 
Original boptling has old gold label, 
Geo. A. Dickel & Oo., Distillers, Nashville, Tenn, 




















The most perfect hand-mixed drink’ 
you’ve ever tasted could never have 
the fine, full, mellow flavor of a 
CLUB COCKTAIL, Because the 
rare old liquors used in their mixing 
are each measured to exact propor- 
tions, CLUB COCKTAILS make 
amore uniformand a more delightful 
drink than any made-by-guesswork 
effort could be. Just strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 


Martini (gin base) and Manhattan 
(whiskey base) are the most popular. 
At all good dealers, 


G, F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 




















ABBOTTS BITTERS 









Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 
pleasing aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
beverages. A delightful tonic and invigo- 
rator. At wine merchants and druggists. 
Important to see that it is Abbott’s, 
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Clothes of Odd Materials 


Tue Russians manufacture a_ fabric 
from the fibre of a filamentous stone from 
the Siberian mines, which is said to be 
of so durable a nature that it is prac- 
tically indestructible. The material is 
soft to the touch and pliable in the ex- 
treme, and when soiled has only to be 
placed in a fire to be made absolutely 
clean. 

Iron cloth is largely used to-day by 
tailors everywhere, for the purpose of mak- 
ing the collars of coats set properly. This 
cloth is manufactured from steel wool and 
has the appearance of having been woven 
from horsehair. 

Wool not the product of sheep is being 
utilized“abroad for the making of men’s 
clothing. This is known as “ limestone 
wool” and is made in an electric furnace, 
Powdered limestone mixed with certain 
chemicals is thrown into the furnace, and, 
after passing through a furious air blast, 
it is tossed out as fluffy white wool. 
When it comes from the furnace the wool 
is dyed and made into lengths like cloth. 
A pair of trousers or a coat made of this 
material cannot, it is claimed, be burned 
or damaged by grease and is as flexible 
as cloth made of sheep’s wool. : 

An English manufacturer has succeeded 
in making a fabric from old ropes. He 
obtained a quantity of old rope and cord- 
age, unravelled it, and wove it by a secret 
process into a kind of rough cloth. The 
resultant material he dyed a dark brown, 
A suit of clothes made from this queer 
stuff was worn by the manufacturer him- 
self, and it is said that he has a large 
trade in this line in the British colonies. 

A novelty in dress material for women 
is spun-glass cloth, which may, it is said, 
be had in white, green, lilac, pink, and 
yellow shades. The inventor of this fabric 
was an Austrian, and his invention is said 
to have resulted in the production of a 
material as bright and flexible as silk. 
The first lady to wear a gown of this ma- 
terial was of royal rank. It was of a very 
delicate shade of pale lavendar shot with 
pink, and its peculiar sheen reminded her 
admirers of the sparkle of diamond dust. 

Paper clothes were worn by the Japa- 
nese troops, who found them very service- 
able and much warmer than those of cloth. 
Paper dressing - gowns, bath - robes, and 
similar articles of attire are now being 
turned out by the car-load in England, 
France, Germany, and other European 
countries. The paper whereof they are 
made is of the “blotting” variety, and 
after being treated by a new process is 
dyed in various colors or printed with a 
pretty floral design. 

Even gloves are made of paper these 
days, the principal claim of advantage be- 
ing that they are susceptible of being 
cleaned many times. 





Diplomacy and a Doll 


CONCERNING a certain doll a dreadful 
political question once arose. Diplomat- 
ists and statesmen were called upon to 
discuss the gowns of this doll! The thing 
came about in this way: 

When ‘a president of France went to 
Russia to cement his country’s alliance 
with the Tsar,- he neglected no means of 
obtaining favor at the Russian court. He 
courted the friendship of the rising as well 
as the risen- generation by taking, as a 
present, some wonderful talking dolls to 
the Grand-Duchess Olga, then two years 
old. 

These were, of course, phonographic 
dolls, and, though their form and ex- 
quisite dressing were the work of French 
art, they owed the ability to talk and sing 
to our own Edison. 

Now one of these dolls was a little girl, 
dressed in white muslin, with a waist of 
blue silk. When the royal infant opened 
the box wherein this doll had been placed, 
she was astonished to hear it say in per- 
fectly clear French, a language which the 
little grand-duchess understood as well as 
her own, 

“ Good day, little mamma!” 

Then, after some further remarks, the 
doll began to sing Malbrouck s’en va-t-en 
guerre, which is the French equivalent for 


‘the song we call, For he’s a jolly good 


fellow, and also two other French songs, 
Ah, mon beau chateau, and Le petit tam- 
bour. 

The other two dolls were more remark- 
able for their costumes than anything else, 
though they, too, could speak. But it was 
the doll clad in the costume of a peasant 
that was the most interesting to the grown- 
ups.of the Russian court, for it was this 
one that gave rise to the political question 
mentioned above. 

The costume made for this doll was the 
dress worn by the peasant women of Al- 
sace and Lorraine. Wise statesmen at once 
decided ‘that this would not do at all, 
since it might have a tendency to indicate 
that at the Russian court Alsace and Lor- 
raine were regarded as rightfully still a 
part of France. Accordingly, after much 
consultation, it was decided that the little 








peasant doll should be deprived of her 
Alsatian costume, and left with only those 
(which had accompanied her) of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. 





The Sense of Smell 


WHat a _ marvellously delicate ma- 
chinery is set in motion when we smell 
the fragrance of a rose! Simple as that 
pleasurable sensation seems to us, it in- 
volves the activity of most remarkable 
agencies and forces. It has been shown 
that the minute cells at the ends of the 
olfactory nerves in the nose bear the most 
delicate little hairs, and it is believed that 
these hairs are the active agents in pro- 
ducing the sense of smell, 

Yet when we come to inquire into the 
manner of operation of these cells and 
hairs, we find that it is more wonderful 
than the delicacy of the mechanism itself. 

It has been suggested that at least one 
special cell and the nerve fibre connecting 
it with the brain may be affected by each 
different scent-producing substance. But. 
as one scientist has observed, it would be 
a somewhat serious stretch of imagination 
to suppose that for each new scent of a 
substance yet to emerge from the retort 
of the chemist there is in waiting a 
special nerve terminal in the nose. 

It is more reasonable to suppose that 
all the hairs of the olfactory cells are 
affected by every sense - producing sub- 
stance, and that the different qualities 
of scent result from difference in the fre 
quency and form of the vibrations trans 
mitted through those cells to the brain. 

According to this view, there is some- 
thing in musk, something in the rose, 
something in the violet and the lilac. 
something in every substance, which pro 
duces a smell either agreeable or offensive 
—that is, able so to affect the hairs and 
cells of the olfactory machinery of the 
nose as to set their connecting nerves in 
vibration; and the rate of this vibration 
varies for every different substance. 





The Feverish Onion 


Ir appears from some experiments made 
in Washington recently that when plants 
are wounded their respiration increases. 
and at the same time their temperature 
perceptibly rises, as if a kind of fever had 
been produced by the wound. A thermo 
electric apparatus, capable of registering 
a change of one four-hundredth of a de 
gree, was employed. When a potato was 
wounded, the fever manifested itself by an 
elevation of temperature which was great 
est at the end of twenty-four hours, when 
it began slowly to decline. An onion 
similarly treated acquired an increase of 
temperature many times greater than that 
shown by- the potato,-and the fever, in 
stead of being confined to the neighborhood 
of the wound, affected-the entire onion. In 
fact, the onion’ proved to be more readil) 
affected in this way than any other veg 
table experimented with. The rise o! 
temperature is caused by increased absor)) 
tion of oxygen. 





Cotton-seed Bread 


Tuat the cotton plant is capable of fui 
nishing food as well as clothing is as 
serted by a resident of Ennis Texas, who 
happens to be a- nephew of. Secretar) 
Dickinson. He states that bread and cake: 
have been made from cotton-seed for years 
by those who know, ° 

Analysis of cotton-seed flour shows tha 
it. contains 37:7 per cent, more. protei! 
than wheat. flour, but is deficient to t! 
extent of 44.7 per cent. in carbohydrate-. 
It would require, therefore, to be mixe: 
with sugar in order to form a _ perie 
article of food. To supply the necessa 
consistency, about 40 per cent. of whe: 
flour is added to the cotton-seed flour 
making bread, but for cakes no mixtu 
is needed. The cost of the cotton-se'! 
flour is said to be only 50 or 75 per cen! 
that of wheat flour, 





Birds and Undesirable Citizens 


MEN of science are generally agreed t! 
birds are nature’s great check on the \ 
cess of insects, and that they maint 
the balance between plant and insect lift 

Ten thousand caterpillars, it has | 
estimated, could destroy every blade 
grass on an acre of cultivated land. 
insect population of a single cherry-fre 
infested with aphides has been estima‘: 
by a prominent entomologist at no less 
than 12,000,000. The bird population 0! 
cultivated country: districts has been ¢s\- 
mated at from seven hundred to ©" 
thousand per square mile.’ This is smi! 
compared with the number of insects. \“'- 
as each bird consumes hundreds ‘of insects 
every day, the latter are prevented from 
becoming the scourge they would be but 
for their feathered enemies. 
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New Invention! 


FOR THE HOME 


Air Does the Work 
Cleans Carpets, Rugs, Mattings, 
etc., on the floor, by the 
Vacuum Process. 


The New Home Vacuum Cleaner 
WEIGHS NINE POUNDS 


Operated by child or weakly woman. 
Air is drawn through body and fibre 

of carpet at terrific speed, Carries 
all dust, dirt, grit, germs, etc., 
into the Cleaner. No dust in 
room, it all goes into Cleaner. 
Supersedes broom, brush, 
sweeper, dust pan and 
dust cloth Cleans 
without Sweeping, 
Raises no dust. 
Keeps house clean, 
does away with house- 
cleaning. Portable, 
dustless, always 
ready. Adapted to 
every home ees or 
* . n oor—city, village or 
NOT SOLD IN STORES Pantie. Does same 
work as expensive machines. Costs nothing to operate—costs 
nothing for repairs. Light, neat, well and durably made— 
should last a lifetime. Saves time, labor, carpets, curtains, 
furniture. Saves drudgery, eaves health, saves money. 
Saves taking up and beating carpets, The New Home 
Cleaner is truly a wonder. Astonishes everybody; customers all 
delighted and praise it. They wonder how they ever did with- 
out it. 


Lady had matting too old to take up—New 
Home Cleaner saved it—Cleaned it on floor 


Others write: “Would not do without it for many times its 
cost.” Another says: ‘* Ten-year-old girl keeps everything 
= al Another: ‘Never had house so clean." Another: 
«“ Carpets and rugs so clean baby can play without getting dust 
and germs.” Another: ‘It works so easy; just slide nozzle 
over carpet, it draws all the dirt into the Cleaner—not a particle 
of dust raised.” So they run, hundreds and th d 
letters praising, without a complaint. To try a New Home 
Cleaner means to want it—then keep it. The size is right— 
weight is right—price is right. Simple, neat, handsome, dur- 
able, and easily operated. All put together ready for use when 
you receive it. 


SENT ANYWHERE FOR ONLY $9.50 















ot Sold in Stores, 
Every one tested before ‘shipping—guaran- 
teed as represented or money refunded. 
Write today; or better, send order. You won’t regret it. 


FREE SAMPLE TO ACTIVE AGENTS. 


Agents make money easy, quick, sure. Spare or all time. 
Men or women, Experience unnecessary. $50 to $180 per 
week. W. B. Morgan, Pa., *‘ Send 60 Cleaners at once. Sold 
85 so far this week, making 75 in 9 days.” Sold 5 
Vacuum Cleaners last Saturday—my first attempt.’’ So 
it goes all along the line—These reports are not uncommon. 
Sales easy, profits large, generous. Show one in oper- 
ation. People want it; must have it; when they see it they buy. 
How they sell! Show 10 families, sell 9. Write today. Send 
postal card for full description and agent’s plan. Name choice 
of territory. Act quick. 

Address R. Armstro uty, Co., 
806 Alms Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO. °“tic,isec 


Ship Anywhere ‘‘On Approval,” allowing furniture in 
your home five days, to be returned at.our expense and your money 
refunded if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected, 

We Prepay Freight to all points east of the Mississippi 
River and north of Tennessee line, allowing freight that far 


toward points beyond. 
buys this daint 
$22.75 French Dre asin 


‘Table, worth $35.00. Made in 
Genuine Mahogany, Quar- 
tered Oak, or Bird’s - Eye 
Maple. Richly finished and 
strongly constructed. It has 
four convenient drawers, 
trimmed with wood, glass or 
brass knobs. Beautiful Im- 
parted, Feench vel Mirror, 
36 x nches; size of 

is x 36 “i 
inches. 
A $35.00 
value for 
$22.75. 


























This luxurious 
genuine Leather $29.75 
Rocker for only 
It is filled with highly temper- 
ed steel springs, padded with 
curled hair and covered with 
yey miegee paseo nary we givea 
ifetime of comfort and satis-  « ” 
faction. Rockers of equal qual- Jefferson Rocker 
ity sell elsewhere for $50.00. 
Bishop’s Book of Correct Furniture Styles 
illustrates and describes in detail over 1000 designs of 
dependable furniture—has color plates of artisticall 
furnished rooms in “ Period” and Modern styles. It 
tells how you save one-third in buying direct. While 
this Book costs $1.50 to publish, we mail it to those 
interested in fine furniture on receipt of 25c. in stamps, 
which may be deducted from your first purchase. 
BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
95-78 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Reference: Any Grand Rapids bank. 


PAQUIN 


= 


THE WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER 
3 RUE de la PAIX, PARIS 


begs to inform his clients that his 
trade-mark having been extensively 
counterfeited, his waist-bands will 
bear the signature ‘“‘ Paquin” in 
wine-lees letters on white 
ground for the Spring Season of 
1910. 


GOOD HUNTING 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


This little volume offers a series of fascinating 
tales of big-game hunting and outdoor life in 
the West. It is written out of Mr, Roosevelt’s 
personal experiences before the beginning of his 
active political career, when there was leisure 
to follow the lonely trail of elk, wolf, or 
antelope in true sportsman fashion, without a 
“gallery” of newspaper men. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 























How They Stopped the Engine 


ONE dark night, when a conductor was 
taking three passenger-cars of a railway 
system in the Middle West through to a 
town called Sunbury, he noticed the head- 
light of a locomotive in his rear. He in- 
stantly informed the engineer of the fact, 
and both began to speculate what it meant. 
The train was running at a high speed, 
but the headlight in the rear was steadily 
gaining on them. 

As no lights were displayed in the rear 
of the headlight, they concluded that it 
must be an empty engine. 

The road twists in and out among the 
mountains and skirts the banks of the 
Susquehanna River in such a way as to 
permit any one looking back to observe 
what is going on in the rear for a con- 
siderable distance. 

The conductor ordered the engineer to 
put on more steam, so the latter pulled 
the throttle wide open. Then followed a 
wild chase. Pursued and pursuer tore 
along at the highest speed. Everybody on 
the cars believed that the engineer of the 
pursuing engine was either drunk or crazy. 

Finally a bright idea occurred to the 
passenger engineer. He recalled the fact 
that a locomotive can make but little 
progress on greasy rails. Accordingly the 
contents of two large cans of lard oil were 
poured on the track from the rear of the 
last passenger-coach. The idea proved a 
good one. Soon the headlight of the pur- 
suing engine grew dim in the distance; 
and, when it was safe to do so, the train 
stopped and backed up to solve the mys- 
tery. An odd sight was revealed. 

One of the finest engines on the road had 
broken away from the train-shed at 
Williamsport, and started down the track 
on a voyage of destruction. The oil poured 
on the track had baffled all the destructive 
ability that the locomotive possessed. 
There it stood, puffing and snorting and 
pawing like a wild Texas steer, the driving- 
wheels buzzing around on the greased 
track like a fly-wheel in a machine-shop, 
but moving hardly an inch. 

Not a sign of engineer was found, and 
the fireman of the pursued train mounted 
the engine and shut her off. She was 
towed into Sunbury, and there.a despatch 
was found ordering the crew to a side- 
track out of the way of the runaway. 





A Freak Potato 


THE accompanying photograph shows a 
queer freak of nature in the shape of a 
potato recently found by a peasant in the 
neighborhood of Teltow, about twenty-five 
miles from Berlin. The potato was al- 
most the exact shape of the religious sym- 

















The “Burning Heart” 
from a potato - patch 


bol of the Burning Heart. The heart is 
almost perfect, and its lines are as sym- 
metrical as if it had been made by design. 
The shape is probably due to the fact that 
two’ potatoes have grown together, but 
this does not make the occurrence less 
interesting. 





A Latin Life of Washington 


ONE of the most remarkable productions 
of American literature is a rare book, 
copies of which are to-day treasured by 
bibliophiles, written in Latin by a coun- 
try schoolmaster, and consisting of a Life 
of George Washington. It was published 
by Harper & Brothers in 1835, at ‘“ Neo- 
Eboracopoli,” according to the title-page, 
which further sets it forth as “ Georgii 
Washingtonii, Americe Septentrionalis 
Civitatum Feederatarum Presidis primi, 
Vita Francisco Glass, A.M. Ohioensi, 
Literis Latinis conscripta.” Francis Glass 
was a native of Londonderry, Ireland, 
where he was born in 1790. When he was 
eight years old his father brought him to 
America. He obtained. a good classical 
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education and graduated at the University 
of Pennsylvania at the age of nineteen, but 
made an unfortunate marriage and was 
reduced to wandering from place to place 
and teaching in the log schoolhouses of 
Warren and Clinton counties, Ohio, where, 
with his wife, he was often dependent upon 
the charitable offices of neighbors for the 
means of subsistence. 

The Life of Washington was given to 
the world through the medium of one Jere- 
miah N. Reynolds, of Clinton County. 
who learned that Glass was at work upon 
his project and obtained for him facilities 
for a more easy existence. Glass was ob- 
sessed by the fear that he would not live 
to complete the book. This fear was un- 
founded, but he died in 1824, soon after 
its completion. The MS. was offered to a 
number of Western publishers, but none 
would assume the responsibility of bring- 
ing it out, and it was eleven years before 
Reynolds, who had taken charge of the 
manuscript, was able to redeem his 
promise to have it published by bringing 
it out under the imprint of Harper & 
Brothers. 

Glass hoped that his work would become 
a text-book in all the schools of America. 
He believed that no college student should 
receive the bachelor’s degree until he had 
learned to read, write, and speak Greek 
and Latin as well as English. It must be 
remembered that at the time of his birth 
the Holy Roman Empire was still existent, 
and Latin had not wholly ceased to be the 
polite language of literature. The stereo- 
typed plates of the books were destroyed 
by fire, but for which accident the book, 
which is now a curiosity, might have come 
into general use. 





The Master Sun—Is it Sirius? 


ASTRONOMERS once believed that the 
entire starry universe revolved around a 
centre of attraction, and the star named 
Aleyone, in the group of the Pleiades, was 
selected by Maedler as marking that great 
centre. It has long been known, however, 
that Maedler’s conclusion, which was based 
on the apparent motions of the stars, was 
incorrect, and if any universal centre 
exists it has not yet been discovered. In 
fact, many of the stars seem to be moving 
in straight lines, some in one direction and 
some in another; and among these is our 
own sun. But it is possible that further 
observations will show that all the stars 
are really moving in curved lines. In the 
mean time it has been found that there are 
certain groups, or sets, of stars which ap- 
pear to travel together. To what set, if 
any, the sun belongs, we do not yet know, 
but Delauney has presented reasons for 
thinking that those stars whose distances 
have been measured (that is to say, those 
which are nearest to us) group them- 
selves around Sirius, the dog-star, in a 
manner similar to that in which the inner 
planets are grouped around the sun. If 
this be correct, Sirius may possibly be the 
master sun of which our orb of day is a 
distant satellite. 





The Mechanism of a Watch 


WE hear much from time to time of the 
wonders of this or that complicated and 
intricate machine, but there are few pieces 
of machinery more marvellous than that 
of the common watch. 

A watch, it may be stated as a general 
proposition, is the smallest, most delicate 
instrument of the same number of parts 
that has ever been devised. About one 
hundred and seventy-five different pieces 
of material enter into its construction, and 
upward of twenty-four hundred separate 
operations are comprised in its manufac- 
ture. 

Certain of the facts connected with its 
performance are well-nigh incredible, when 
considered as a whole. A_ blacksmith 
strikes several hundred blows on his anvil 
in a day and, as a matter of course, is glad 
when Sunday comes; but the roller jewel 
of a watch makes every day—and day 
after day—432,000 impacts against the 
fork, or 157,680,000 blows during the 
course of a year, without stop or rest— 
some 3,153,600,000 blows during the space 
of twenty years, the. period for which a 
watch is usually guaranteed to keep good 
time. 

But the wonder of it does not cease here. 
It has been calculated that the power that 
moves the watch is equivalent to only four 
times the force used in a flea’s jump. The 
watch-power is, therefore, what might be 
termed the equivalent of a four flea- 
power. One horse-power would suffice to 
operate 270,000,000 watches. 

Furthermore, the balance-wheel of a 
watch is moved by this four-flea power one 
and forty-three one-hundredths inches with 
each vibration, or 3,55834 miles continu- 
ously in one year. 

Not much oil is required to lubricate 
the little machine on its 3,500-mile run. 
It takes only one-tenth of a drop to oil the 
entire machinery for a year’s service. 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, ae 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 
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MAUPASSANT 


Only $3.22; 8 Vols. 


Size 41-2x7 inches. Lllustrated 

















226 COMPLETE STORIES and 


PEARSON'S ven: 


YEAR 


THE BEST BOOK VALUE 
EVER OFFERED 


You may send simply $1.00. as good faith, 
and we will ship, EXPRESS PREPAID, with 
special privilege of examination, $2.60 
collect. 
If not satisfied, your $1.00 refunded and 
no questions asKed. 
Pitas wi authors have written many lively 


tales which, because of false conventional 
modesty, have been, until recent translations, 
unknown to those who read only English. Prudish 
modesty and unfair prejudice have deprived us of 
the merriest and liveliest tales ever written, Mau- 
passant was the one man in France who could write 
truly the realistic scenes of REAL PARISIAN 
LIFE so fascinatingly as to rivet your attention to 
his merry tales, to the exclusion of everything else. 
Guy de Maupassant’s eventful career 
¢ gave him ideas, situations and local color for his 
unsurpassed stories. Strong in imagination, over 
flowing with natural enthusiasm and passion in his 
study of human life and phases of human conduct, 
things really happening—not as we imagine they 
might or as we would—BUT THE REAL DO. 
INGS OF LIFE—is what Maupassant always 
gives us. 






















His dramatic instinct, his situations and his 

climaxes are overwhelming. Healways fixes 
upon the one thing of most human-soul inter- 
est and makes it as vivid as any stage scene. 
These absorbing stories should be in every 
library —tales of trave!, mystery, 
adventure, comedy, pathos and 
tragedy, love and realism, 


Of 730 
o/ H.W. 


SIGHT BEAUTIFUL VOL- Mar. 19 
UMES of oe Most ——_ MA 
nating Reading in the / a 
World. Contain over 2,500 / PEARSON’S 


pages, more thin 300 pages to 
the volume, printed from anew 
cast of 10-point type, large 
and clear, on pure white an- 
tique paper, made special- 
ly for this edition. 
Pages are wide, illus- 
trated with specially 

made frontispieces, 
bound in de luxe 
art cloth, backs 
and sides 
stamped with 
an ornament- 
al design. 


/ New York City 
Please find enclosed 
/ $8.60 for the 8 volumes 
2 of Maupassant 50 cents 
o ‘ extra for Canada, which it 
ly 7 costs us for postage. 
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/— = —_ 
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Jade 


Tue high standing of jade is no modern 
thing. The primitive weights and meas- 
ures of the Chinese world were computed 
from jade tubes, and the earliest bars or 
intervals of music known to that nation 
were determined by hollow bamboo canes 
of accurate length, afterward perpetuated 
in jade tubes having stops within to be 
pulled out at the will of the player. 

The Spaniards and Mexicans have as 
great respect for the stone as the Chinese, 
and they regard it as an amulet against 
disease. In some instances the finder of a 
piece of jade was supposed to be endowed 
with supernatural powers, such a piece 
being regarded as a holy thing fallen from 
heaven. 

The Chinese value their jade carvings 
so highly that they cannot often be pre- 
vailed upon to part with them, though in 
times of national calamity, such as the 
culmination of the war between Japan 
and China, Western. importers and jewel- 
lers had a chance to buy some of the 
treasures. 

When an unusually large piece of jade 
is found in China, the Emperor calls a 
council of the artists of his dominions to 
determine into what shape it had best be 
carved, as, owing to its extreme hardness, 
the form selected must follow somewhat 
the outline indicated by the natural forma- 
tion of the specimen. 

The artist chosen to perform the delicate 
task is not altogether to be envied. It is 
true that if he sueceeds he will be made 
a mandarin, but suecess depends upon his 
work being approved after it has been sub- 
jected to public criticism for a whole year. 
If, at the end of that time, his work 
should be condemned, his reputation as an 
artist is irretrievably lost. 

The task itself is no light one. With a 
thin piece of finely tempered brass wire the 
artist may work for a week without hav- 
ing anything to show for his pains. 
Twenty years have not been considered too 
long for a single piece of carving. 

Much jade now comes from New 
Zealand, where many superstitions attach 
to it. Grotesque figures of jade, having 
glaring red eyes, are worn on the breasts 
of warriors in North Island, and hatchets, 
sabres, and daggers of jade are owned 
by every Eastern soldier of rank, to -be 
handed down as precious heirlooms to his 
descendants. 


A Day in the Stocks 


A rEcorD on file in the Library of Con- 
gress contains an account of the adven- 
tures of a certain Hubbard, who was sen- 
tenced in Boston to the stocks for having 
indulged in an unwarrantable fit of ill- 
temper. When he-had taken his seat for 
the day there came along a drove of 
swine, which seemed to cast upon him those 
leering looks that only a fat pig can be- 
stow. A dog followed, sniffing at the 
prisoner’s feet, and making feints—un- 
pleasantly approaching reality—of biting 
him. Then a cock, mounting to the very 
top of the stocks, crowed his derision upon 
the victim below; and presently a rough 
fellow, after indulging in ugly taunts, 
threw at him fetid toadstools and a dead 
snake, 

Then an Indian appeared, who, in a 
drunken rage, stimulated by some fancied 
injury, rushed at Hubbard with a toma- 
hawk, probably intending nothing worse, 
however,.than to give him a severe fright, 
which he certainly succeeded in doing. 

Help came from an unexpected quarter ; 
for at that moment an old bull came tear- 
ing down the road. His attention was at- 
tracted by the stocks, and with a roar he 
prepared for a charge. 

Alarmed in his turn, the savage darted 
off. The bull made a dash at the stocks, 
and carried away the corner post, but 
without even grazing the object of his 
apparent wrath. Whether he was dis- 
gusted by the little he had accomplished, 
or his animosity was thus satisfied, he 
started off, bellowing and shaking his head, 
much to the relief of the said Hubbard. 

And then the unfortunate man was left 
in comparative peace to his own medita- 
tions and the cutting sleet of a Novem- 
ber day. 





Sugar and Muscular Energy 


Ir is a fact well known to Alpine tour- 
ists that on difficult climbing excursions 
an increased desire is felt for sweets and 
sweetened foods, and many who never 
touch such things at home devour large 
quantities of them on these tours. 

It is also”frequently remarked that the 
guides eagerly appropriate any sugar that 
may be left over, and consume it on the 
journey. Whether the sugar increased the 
muscular power of the mountain-climber 
was the subject of an investigation made 
not long ago by the officials of the Prus- 
sian War Office. 

The subject of the experiment was not 
allowed to know that a test was being 
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THE FINEST (Sunday). 


VISITING FOREIGNER. “Your police have no swords or clubs, what 


defence have they ?” 
SERGEANT. “Hat pins.” 
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“The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 





Liqueur 
Peres Chartreux 


“GREEN AND YELLOW— 


The original and genuine Chartreuse has always 


been and still is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from France, 
have been located at ‘I'arragona, Spain; and, although 
the old labels and insignia originated by the Monks 
have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive property of the Monks, 


their world-renowned product is nowadays known as 


“Liqueur Péres Chartreux. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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soap but costs no more 
=... LIFEBUOY SOAPisthesensible 


“soap for the skin because it cleans 
and disinfects at the same time. Its 
use gives sterilized clean-ness; the 
only perfect cleanness. 
LIFEBUOY is the best soap made for 


Toilet,Bath and Shampoo 


It desteoye, the germs whieh you 
removi ie 
that youcan see. LIFEBUOY is 
distinguished from ordinary 
soaps by “that clean 
smell. 


AT YOUR 
GROCERS 
Lever Bros. Co. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 





Boat and Engine Book Free 


Just like a 30-Footer Do not think of Buying a Launch 
or 
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WHICH EX. 
PLAINS FOUR 
WONDERFUL 

BARGALNS | 


Only $121 for this complete 16-ft. Launch—3 
H. P., guaranteed self-starting Engine, weedless 
Wheel and Rudder. Result of 30 years’ experi 
ence. Money back if not as represented. 
Write for free catalog today 
Special Bargains in Weve reversible, 
self-starting engines to those building or 
buying their own Hulls. Engine con- 
trolled by one lever, 
Special her sition to agents for a 
imited time only 
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C.T.WrightEngineCo.cciai's. Greenville, Mich. 
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Natural Laxative 
Water 
Quickly Relieves: 

Biliousness, 

Sick Headache, 
om Disorders, 
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made. On one day a sweet liquid, contain- 
ing thirty grammes of sugar, was adminis- 
tered; on the next a similar liquid, sweet- 
ened by saccharin to render it indistin- 
guishable from the other, so far as taste 
was concerned, took the place of the 
sugar. 

The result was a complete triumph for 
the sugar. It was found that a greater 
amount of work could be accomplished on 
the days when the sugar was given than 
on those when saccharin took its place. 

It has been remarked that the negroes 
in sugar-cane regions depend to a con- 
siderable extent upon the juice of the cane 
for nourishment. By the use of Mosso’s 
ergograph, Dr. Harley found that sugar 
promoted muscular power wonderfully. 
On a fasting day it increased his ability 
to work from 61 to 76 per cent. Taking 
ordinary meals, he found that 834 ounces 
per day increased his work capacity from 
22 to 36 per cent. 





The Postal. Clerk’s Deduction 


THE Post-Office at New York City once 
received a letter addressed simply: 


“To my Mother, 
New York, America.” 


This letter came from Ireland, but, as 
there are several women in New York City 
who have sons in Ireland, naturally 
enough the postal authorities had not 
much hope of finding the right one. 
However, the letter was turned over to one 
of the men in the “deciphering depart- 
ment.” Now it so happened that on the 
very day of its receipt there an Trish 
woman came to the general-delivery win- 
dow and said, 

“Have ye a letther from me b’y?” 

The fact that a woman with the cast of - 
mind required for such an inquiry should 
come at that time appealed to the clerk as 
being something more than a coincidence. 
It was quite possible that such a woman 
might. be the mother of such a son. ; 

So he took the letter, observed the post- 
mark, and asked the woman where her 
“b’y.” lived. She gave the name of the 
place with which the letter was stamped. 
Some other questions were asked and the 
answers noted. Then the clerk gave the 
woman the letter, on the condition that 
she should open it on the spot and return 
it if it were not for her. . 

She opened it, and, sure enough, its con- 
tents proved conclusively that it was really 
from her son in Ireland. 





Auction by Candle 


It would seem strange to-day to step 
into a large auction-room where furniture, 
wearing apparel, jewelry, and knickknacks 
of every description were scattered around 
awaiting their turn to be disposed of ac- 
cording to the whims of a burning candle. 

The proceedings in a candle sale were 
as follows: A piece of candle an inch 
long was lighted, and the instant the 
flame arose the bidding on a_ certain 
article began. The last bid made before 
the flame expired was the lucky one. 

Sometimes this was varied by divid- 
ing the whole candle into sections, marked 
off by red circles. Bids were received on 
any article during the burning of one sec- 
tion, and the last bidder before the second 
ring was reached was the purchaser. 

This manner of conducting an auction 
was very general during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The custom is 
by no means obsolete, certain portions of 
France and some counties of western Eng- 


land still retaining it. 





The Capacity of the Earth 


It has been estimated that the fertile 
lands of the globe amount to 28,000,000 
square miles, the steppes to 14,000,000. 
and the deserts to 1,000,000. Fixing 207 
persons to the square mile for fertile lands, 
ten for steppes, and one for deserts, as the 
greatest population that the earth could 
properly nourish, the conclusion has been 
arrived at that, when the number of in- 
habitants reaches about 6,000,000,000, our 
planet will be peopled to its full capacity. 
At present it contains a little more than 
one-quarter of that number. If the rate of 
increase shown by recent censuses should 
be uniformly maintained, it is thought 
that the globe would be fully peopled 
about the year 2072. 





William Tell’s Predecessors 


Accorpine to Nuesch, man first ap- 
peared on Swiss soil about 28,000 years 
ago. He dwelt there during some 8,000 
years, after which great changes occurred. 
and for 8,000 to 12,000 years man seems 
to have been absent. He reappeared at the 
beginning of the Lake-Dwellers’ period. 
which lasted 4,000 years, and closed 4.000 
years ago with the introduction of bronze. 
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A Library of Continental Fiction 
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THE ODD NUMBER 


Thirteen Tales by 

GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
Happiness Moonlight 
A Coward The Confession 
The Wolf On the Journey 
The Necklace The Beggar 
The Piece of String A Ghost 
La Mere Sauvage Little Soldier 

The Wreck 
TEN TALES 


From the French by 
FRANCOIS COPPEE 
The Captain’s Vices 
Two Clowns 
A Voluntary Death 
A Dramatic Funeral 
The Substitute 


PARISIAN POINTS OF VIEW 
By LUDOVIC HALEVY 


The Sabots of Little Wolff 
The Foster Sister 
My Friend Meurtrier 


Only a Waltz The Story of a Ball-Dress 
The Dancing-Master The Insurgent 
The Circus Charger The Chinese Ambassador 
Bla In the Express 


The Most Beautiful Woman in 


TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES 


(Scandinavia and France) 
By ALEXANDER KIELLAND 


Pharaoh The Parsonage 
The Peat Moor At the Fair 
“Hope ’s Clad in April Green” 
Two Friends Romance and Reality 
A Good Conscience Withered Leaves 


The Battle of Waterloo 


THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR- TREE 
By GIOVANNI VERGA 

A story of Italian life, dealing with phases of existence to 

which most American readers are strangers. The air of simplicity 

and sincerity which seems entirely to permeate the story helps to 
make of this work a charming piece of literature. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


CIAL OFFER 


The Great Writers 
of Europe 





A collection of the most brilliant and 
fascinating stories by the distinguished 
masters of many lands. The series in- 
cludes contributions by thirty-two famous 
writers of France, Norway, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain, with delightful introductions by 
W. D. Howells, Henry James, Brander 
Matthews, George William Curtis, and 
Hjalmar H. Boyeson. Over 1900 pages. 


PASTELS IN PROSE 


From the French of Paul Lect 
au 
Judith Gautier 
Stephane Mallarme 
Maurice de Guérin 
Henri de Regnier 
Achille Delaroche 


Alphonse Daudet 
Charles Baudelaire 
Catulle Mendes 
Joris-Karl Huysmans 
Louis Bertrand 
Theodore de Banville 
Etc., Etc. 


DONA PERFECTA 
A Novel by 
B. PEREZ GALDOS 


“The most daring, most advanced of the new Spanish novelists, 


and the best by far, is Don Benito Perez Galdos.” 
MODERN GHOSTS 


From the Italian, French, Norwegian, German, and Spanish 


The Horla By ~~ de Maupassant 
Siesta . . . ° . By A. L. Kielland 
The Tall Woman . - By P.A. de Alarcon 
On the River a ; By Guy de Maupassant 
Maese Perez, the Organist . P . By G. A. Becquer 
Fioraccio i By G. Magherini-Graziani 


By Leopold Kompert 























The Silent Woman 
On receipt of $1.00 we 


OUR OFFER i ctee: 


Master-Tales, in eight volumes, bound in red silk cloth, 
with attractive design stamped in gold, and enter your 
subscription for a year for the Three Harper 
Periodicals, to separate addresses if desired. If 
you do not like the books when they reach 
you, send them back and we will return 
the $1.00. If you do like them, send us 
$1.00 a month for twelve months, 


$13.00 


in all. 


Harper & 

Brothers, 
New York. 
Gentlemen, —Send me, 
all charges prepaid, Har- 
pers Master- Tales, in 
eight volumes, cloth binding, subject 
to ten days’ approval, and also enter 
my subscription for Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Magazine, and Harper’s Bazar 
for one year, under the terms of your offer. 
I enclose $1.00, and agree to send $1.00 a month 
until the total price, $13.00, is paid, if the books are 
accepted by me. 


pie thee eee eee ee ee ey 


ROM CRE EPCS CHRPPCEEHHMEDOCHEC CESS COO ER ECO EKLH EEO OEC® 


(North American Review may be substituted for Magazine or Weekly) 

















